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PREFACE. 

My justification for giving this book to the world 
is two-fold Firsts the interest which is taken in 
every form of literature from the print of the gutter 
to the classic ; second, the intrinsic importance of 
that phase of the subject now dealt with. To give 
all charged with the mental and moral welfare of 
the rising generation an idea of the books written 
for girls and boys, has been my object No such 
effort has before been made. Uence, in the pre- 
paration of the work I have had no opportunity of 
consulting authorities whose views might have been 
a great help towards a correct appreciation of my 
subject I can only hope that I have omitted to 
mention no writer whose labours would entitle him 
or her to prominent review in these pages. Several 
authors, more in the past than the present however, 
whose works I have glanced at, I have not con- 
sidered worth treatment, but it must not be taken 
that I place under a ban all efforts for juveniles 
which receive no comment Almost every, day, 
some writer of whose existence I was ignorant^ has 
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been brought under my notice, and I cannot hope to 
have passed by none, without some note of whose 
work no account of juvenile literature would be 
complete. 

One advantage I may claim to have had. This 
work is really an elaboration of articles which I 
have been privileged to contribute to Tlu Fori- 
niffJUlff Review, The Nineteenth Century^ AtcUanta, 
and several newspapers. The criticisms on these 
articles^ of course, have proved of immense value, 
and have shown me not only where I have gone 
astray, but where the public goes astray also. 
Those who know much about the question of litera- 
ture for the young are very few, though, as I hope 
the following pages will show, there is an infinite 
deal of interest to be known about it. 

I have to thank, first, Mr Charles Welsh, who 
alone had the trouble of collecting the data which 
compose the opening chapter; and, second, many 
correspondents who were good enough not only to 
say kind things about my articles in the magazines^ 
but to give me facts interesting and important 
Doubtless if the book has any merit at all, it will 
elicit suggestions of a valuable nature from various 
sources, with which it will be my privilege at a 
fhture time to deal 

B^TSWATia, /ttly ISSSi 
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CHAPTEB L 
Introduction :— L WLat Boyi nad— IL WLat GIrU iwd. 

Of the many anxieties which eveiy Christmas 
brings to the parental mind, none is greater than 
that involved in the answer to the question, What 
shall the children read? Sons and daughters 
equally have grown to look upon the gift of a book 
as an indispensable accessory to their holiday. 
Paterfamilias would have little peace were the gaily- 
covered volume not forthcoming as regularly as the 
turkey, the plum-pudding, the crackers, and other 
Yule-tide delights. To conscientious parents the 
choice of a work suitable to the young mind may 
pardonably present many difficulties. What are 
the books and periodicals issued for the special 
edification of their children 7 and what is the influ- 
ence which these works are calculated to exeroise 7 
Such are the problems which have to be faced, and 
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1 2 Juvenile Literature. 

the parent who faces them courageously and solyes 
them satisfactorily discharges an onerous duty in a 
manner to be commended. 

In the circumstances^ therefore, it is not sur- 
prising that slowly but surely two questions are 
beginning to occupy a place in the literary discus- 
sions of the day. Firsts What do children read ? 
second, What is written for them ? Little seems to 
be known by the general public on either point 
^'! Everyone can tell you what he or she read in early 

youth ; but beyond this personal experieuce acquired 
'ii in the course of a few years' reading by way of 

*' amusement, no reliable data exist as to the work of 

} individual writers for the youug, or the precise 

r, nature of the books read by the rising generation. 

To answer both questions is important What 
children read I am able, through the kindness of 
Mr Charles Welsh, to show in a way as nearly con- 
clusive as it possibly can be ; with what is written 
for them, I have been at considerable pains to make 
myself acquainted. 

Four years ago, Mr Welsh, who has been long 
and actively engaged in the preparation and pro- 
duction of books for the young, took up the inquiry 
into the extent and character of children's reading in 
an earnest and practical spirit, and stress of engage- 
ments alone prevented him from working out the 
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results of his inquiries. He despatched to numerous 
schools for boys and girls a circular containing 
several questions such as *' What is your favourite 
book, and why do you like it bestT' ''Who is 
your favourite author?" and "Who is your favourite 
writer of fiction ? " '^ Which of his books do you like 
best?" ''What other writers of fiction do you 
like?" "Which is your favourite magazine, and 
why do you prefer it ? " " What others, if any, do 
you read?" "What histories have you read?** 
"What biographies?" " What travels ? " "What 
other books ? " " What pieces of poetiy do you like 
best?" 

The interest taken in these questions by boys and 
girls, as well as by masters and mistresses, is proved 
by the ready replies given on the one hand, and the 
assistance rendered in securing them on the other. 
In all, some two thousand answers were received, 
and a curious jumble of ignorance and intelligence, 
application and laziness, they present These I 
have analyzed, and the analysis will serve fitly as 
a basis for much that I shall have to say. The in- 
dication which they afford to the literary likes and 
dislikes of our boys and girls may not be in every 
case reliable ; but the consensus of feeling, gathered 
as it is from widely differing sources^ is Buflidently 
consistent to be of immense value. 
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Fint^ let us take the replies of the boys, whose 
ages^ like those of the girls» range from eleven to 
nineteeiL Their positions in life are those equally 
of aU scholars, from the ordinary Board schoolboy 
to the young collegian. Tabulating together the 
answer to the two questions^ ''Who is your 
favourite author?'* and ''Who is your fieivourite 
writer of fiction ? '* the distinction between these 
two being somewhat subtle, we arrive at the fol- 
lowing list of the fieivourite authors among seven 
hundred and ninety boys : — 



a DicksDi, 


. S23 


C. Lever, . 


. 11 


W. H. a KingBtOD, 


. 179 


Thackeray, . 


, 10 


SirW.Soott, . 


. 128 


Lord Tennyson, • 


. 10 


JoIm Yerae, • 


. 114 


H. a Adams, . 


. 10 


Obtain Manyftt^ 


. 102 


CBeade, . . 


9 


B. M. BaUantjme, 


. 67 


Mies BraddoD, . 


9 


H. Aimworthy . 


61 


George Eliot, 


9 


BbakMpeare^ 


44 


Key. J. G. Wood, 


8 


Mayne Beid, . 


33 


Cowper, 


8 


LordLyttoD, . 


32 


Whjte Melville, . . 


7 


amngd^, . , 


28 


Wilkie CoUina, , 


6 


Defoe, . 


24 


Hana AnderaeDf • 


6 


J.Onnt^ . 


12 




6 


Fenimore Oooper, . 


12 


A. B. Phillipa, . 


6 
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Amongthemany names which fiail to secure many 
votes axe:— Byron, 4; Bunyan, 4; Carlyle, 8; 
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Mark Twain, 3 ; Dumas, 3 ; Archdeacon Tarrar, 
3 ; Aimard, 3 ; A. R Hope, 2 ; Dr G. Stables^ 2 ; 
whilst Mr Henty, Mr Hughes, Erckmann-Chatrian, 
and Mr Buskin, figure in a group whose con-* 
stituents are accorded one each. 
The books mentioned as favourites are :— 



Bobinson Crusoe, • 43 

Swiss Family Bobioson, 84 

Pickwick Papers, . 23 

IvaDhoe, ... 20 

Bojs' Own Annual, • 17 

The Bible,. . . 15 

Tom Brown's Schooldays, 16 

Valentine Vox, . . 13 

Vice VcrsA, . . 12 

St Winifred's, . . 11 

Arabian Nights, . 10 

Westward Ho ! . 9 

Oliver Twist, • • 9 

The Three Midshipmen, 8 

Charles CMalley, . 7 



Around the World in 

Eighty Days, . . 7 

Midshipman Easy, • 7 

Darid Copperfield, • 7 

Erery Boy's Annual, . 

Ernie Elton, . • 

Peter Trawl, . * . 

Scalp Hunters, • 6 

Nicholas Nickleby, • 

Eno, . . - . • 6 

Uncle Tom's Cabin, • 5 

Peter Simple, . • 5 
Twenty Thousand Leagues 

under the Sea, • 5 

Masterman Beady, 5 



The papers and magazines read by these young 
gentlemen find favour in the following degrees : — 



The Boys' Own Paper, 
Tit Bits, . 
The Standard, . 
The Union Jack, 
The Boys' World, 
Punch, 
The Field, • 
Young England, 
Bare Bits, . 



4G4 
27 
20 
16 
16 
14 
13 
11 
U 



Chambers' Journal, • 10 

Young Folki^ ... 10 

The Times, . 8 

The Daily Telegraph, • 8 

The Morning Post, • 8 

LitUe Folks, . . 7 

The Boys of England, • 6 

Harper's Magaane^ • 5 

The Graphic, . 5 
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GftMll'b IVunfljr liaguiiM, 6 
ChAlterboZi 6 

jToiitlii • • • 5 



Boys' Comic Joarnalt . 5 
The SandAj at Home, 4 
The Dailj Newe, 4 



Ths Centurjf •ecures 3; The Olobe^ 3 ; Longman's 
MagoMine, 8; The Ninetemth Century, 2; The 
SpeeUiior, 2 ; JBvery Bay*s Magasine, i ; and 8t 
Niekolae,2. 

Pieces of poetry liked best graduate thus :— 



LidyoftheLiace, . 


99 


The Village Blacksmith, 


15 


Marmion, . • 


65 


The Beyenge, . 


15 


Horatiai, . 


eo 


Casablanca, 


14 


Oimy'e Elegy, . 


5S 


Childe Harold, . 


IS 


The Charge of the Light 




The Fireman's Wedding, 


IS 


Brigade, . . 


45 


I/AUegxo, . . . 


11 


The Battle of Ba&noek- 




The Eve of Waterloo^ 


11 


Diini, • • • 


38 


Maiy, Queen of Scots, 


10 


LayoftheLartMinrtrel^a? 


The Deserted Village, 


10 


Hy Mother's Pietaro. 


33 


The Inchcape Bock, . 


9 


John Oil|>in, . 


31 


The Merchant of Venice, 


8 


ParadlseLost, . . 


S7 


The Battle of Blenheim, 


8 


The Burial of 8ir 




William Tell, . 


8 


JohnMooie^ • 


S4 


Macbeth, . 


7 


The Spanish Armada, 


S3 


StCrispian's, 


6 


TheAneientlfariner, 


SI 


Hiawatha, . 


5 


The Battie of Hodden, 


SO 


The Ingoldsby Legends, 


5 


ETangelin^, 


19 The Curfew Bell, 


6 


MaeanUy'sLays, . 


16 







In the department of Biography and Travel, boys 
hare read chiefly such lives as those of Stephenson, 
Wellington, Kelson, and Cook, and delight in the 
stbiii^ xecoids of Livingstone^ Stanley, Columbns, 
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and other well-known explorers. In the depart-' 
ment of history, some mention Macanlay's History, 
some Huroe'Sy Smith's, or McCarthy's, but in the 
majority of cases they are content with the simple 
statement that they have read English history, 
supplemented, perhaps, by a history of some other 
country or countries, ancient or modem. 

It is interesting to turn from a bare record of 
what these young gentlemen have read to some of 
their reasons for liking ""best" one book or magazine. 
These are generally summed up in the words, 
''because it is interesting," or ''because it is full 
of adventures : " in other words, because it is what 
it is. Thus, one young gentleman responds that he 
prefers "Bobinson Crusoe" because it teUs you 
about a man on a desert island; another "Vice 
Ver8&"or "Valentine Vox," because it is "funny 
and makes you laugh ; " another likes poetry, 
''because it comes in rhyme." Several prefer 
certain books which they can read more than once 
without being wearied* The Bible, when it is de- 
clared a favourite, is accepted as such because, to 
put into a phrase the varying responses of the lads, 
it is the book of truth and comfort, and " any one of 
its sentences contains more than any sentence ia 
any other book." TU Boyi Oum Paper is bleed 
best because it has ^ no slang;" and no ** sensational 
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tales,** and indulges, as one young gentleman, more 
graphically than elegantly, puts it, in ''no blood and 
thunder." The migoiity of its readers give as their 
reason for liking it, its admirable combination of 
instruction and amusement More than one answer 
concerning particular books goes to prove that boys 
place immense faith in what they read. Two lads, 
both aged thirteen, in different schools, accept as 
their favourite book "The Swiss Family Robinson." 
One writes that he likes it best because " it informs 
you what to do when shipwrecked ; " the other 
*' because it shows you how to get on when ship- 
wrecked, and have no civilized people to help you." 
A lad of sixteen likes "Old St Paul's," " because when 
you sit down to a book of this sort you ought to get 
thoroughly worked up by it," as he doubtless was. 
Another of the same age likes '' The Cloven Foot," 
*' because it is exciting, and has a mui*der." " Daniel 
Deronda " finds favour with a third lad of sixteen, 
of a more critical and humane temperament, " be- 
cause of the plot, the vigour of the characters, and 
the close attention paid to human nature." Master 
Hopeful, aged fifteen Inst birthday, writes with 
conviction : '' I never yet came across a magazine 
worth reading except HuntB Universal Yachting 
Magojrine." Of newspapers two emphatic opinions 
are expressed by lads of sixteen. One has a prefer- 
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ence for the Standard, " because in it they write 
everything short and true ;" the other, in close agree- 
ment, on one pointy with the journalistic verdicts of 
Mr Gladstone, the late Mr Hayward, and the Pall ' • 
Mall Gazette, declares, " I like The Morning Past 
because its opinions are genuinely Conservative. 
Should prefer the Times if it did not shift" 

Had these questions been submitted to boys four 
years later, that is, to-day, there are two names that 
would assuredly have found some mention — Mr 
Robert Louis Stevenson and Mr H. Bider Haggard. 
Both gentlemen have now secured a place in the 
hearts of English lads. I will therefore conclude 
this glance at what boys read with some remarks 
from the pen of a lad of fifteen, who writes to me 
under date November 1886. He says: ''I have 
read Charles Dickens' ' Nicholas Nickleby,' and like 
it very much ; but I do not care about 'The Pick- 
wick Papers ' and others of Dickens' works, because 
they are too jocular. I prefer a book of the more 
• serious ' type, such as ' Peter Biddulph,' by W. H. 
Q. Kingston. I have now taken in two volumes of -3,. ' l|! 

The Bays' Own Paper, because of the adventurous 'V 

stories that appear in it» and intend to take in a third. 
I have read in them ' School and the World,' by 
Paul Blake, and 'Beginald Cruden,' by Talbot 
Baines Beed, but although they are very intazestingi 
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giving instances of school and business life» I would 
again much rather read such stories as ' Konnak the 
Vildng; or the Shield-Borne Boy/ by Professor 
Hodgetts, and * Roger Kyffin's Ward,' by W. H. G. 
Kingston, for the reason already given. I hail the 
monthly numbers of it with pleasure, knowing that, 
as well as simply reading, I shall also be instructed. 
I esteem Th6 Baytt Own Paper very greatly. I 
prefer it to Toung FoUei Paper, for one reason, that 
the illustrations are better ; but^ of course, opinions 
differ. Then, again, it is printed on better paper ; 
that JSy if you keep Taung Folks' Paper in your 
pocket for a week (not having had the chance of 
reading it in less time) it wears out» whereas The 
Boytt Oum Paper does not The latter likewise is 
more comfortably carried in the pocket, it not being 
such a laige book. Although Mr Louis Stevenson's 
• Kidnapped ' in Taung Folhf Paper was very highly 
praised, for myself, 'Treasure Island' was the more 
attractive. Just finished also in this latter magazine 
is * Iron Trials,' by G. Manville Fenn, which is very 
interesting, but to me seems written in a careless 
fiotshion. 'The Adventures of a Three Guinea 
Watch' is also a book illustrative of school-boy life, 
and of how boys may be led into scrapes, if not upon 
their guard, by bad companions. As it is a ' per- 
sonal* narrative, the watch telling its own stoxy, it 
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makes it veiy interesting. 'Self Help/ by Dr 
Smiles, is likewise instructive — it showing how 
ragged boys have risen to be members of Parliament 
One passage that particularly struck me contains 
the words, * An idle brain is the devil's workshop,' 
and it has taken such a hold of me that I have^ since 
I first saw it^ tried to keep a busy brain.** 



n.— WHAT QlfiLS RSAD. 

The replies from girls number a few more than a 
thousand. A perusal of the statistics which are 
the result will prove generally more surprising, and 
on that account more instructive, than in the case 
of the boys. The favourite authors are :— 



Charles Dickens, 
Sir Walter Soott, 
0. Kiogsle/, 
a M. YoDge, 
Shakespeare, 
Mrs Henry Wood, 
K Wetherell, 
Geoi^e Eliot, 
Lord Lytton, 
Andersen, . 
Longfellow, 
A.L.O.E., . 
Hesba Stretton, 
Canon Farrar, 
Qraoe Aguilar, 
Jules Yema^ 



356 
S48 
103 
100 
75 
58 
56 
50 
46 
83 
33 
38 
87 
87 
83 
88 



Grimm, . • 
Thackeray, • 
Mrs Walton, 
W. H. G. Kingston, 
Whyte MelviUe, . 
MrsCniky 
Macaulay, . 
Miss Alcott, 
Miss Braddon, . 
Harrison Ainsworth, 
Miss Worboise^ • 
Banyan, • 

Mrs H. R Stowe, 
Lord Tennyson, . 
Miss Montgomeiy, 
B. D. filaekmore^ 



80 
80 
80 
19 
18 
15 
15 
14 
13 
13 
18 
11 
11 
10 
9 
9 
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Miai HaT6rg»], 




9 


Miss Edgeworth, 




W. Blade, . 




8 


R M. Ballantyne, 




Defoe, 




8 


Lewis Carroll, 




Mark Twain, 




8 


MnGaskell, 




CBion^ . . 




8 


Mrs Hemans, 




F. Smedle/, 




7 


MrsKMaraliaU, 




Carlyle, . , 




7 


Captain Marryat, 




John Bnakin, . 




7 


F.Anstey, . . 




Books in the j 


greatest favour are voted as 


follows :— 






Westward Hot . 


34 


Loma Doone, 


8 


The Wide, Wide World, 89 


Eric. ... . 


8 


The Bible, . . . 


27 


St Winifreds, 


8 


A Peep Behind the Sceuet, 27 


Hereward the Wake, . 


8 


John Halifax, Gentleman, 25 


Pilgrim's Progress, 


8 


David Copperfield, 


22 


The Mill on the Floss, 


7 


Little Women, . 


21 




7 


Ivanhoe, 


18 


The Swiss Family Robinson, G 


The Daya of Bruce, 


16 


John Inglesant, . 





The Daisy Chain, 


13 


Last Days of Pompeii, 


6 


The Heir of Bedcliffe, 


12 


Last of the Barons, . 


6 




12 


The Heroes, 


6 


The Pickwick Papers, 


11 


Two Years Ago, . 


6 


Jittie Meg's ChUdren, 


10 


LitUeDot, . 


6 


Good WiTe% 


9 


Melbourne House, 


6 


GhrisUe's Old Organ, 


8 


Home Influence, 


5 


Queechy, . 


8 


TheNewcomes, . 


5 


Scottish Chiefs, . 


8 


Hypatia, . . . 


6 


The Chaanings, . 


8 


East Lynne, 


6 


Unde Tom's Cabin, 


8 







Among those books which secure four votes are : 
* Vani^ Fair," ''The Talisman," •'The Dove in the 
Eagle's Nest," "The Arabian Nights," ''The Old 
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Curiosity Shop," "The Prince of the House of 
David," and " Tales from Shakespeara" " Bobinson 
Crusoe" is only liked best by two, and "Alice in 
Wonderland " by one In reply to the question as 
to favourite magazines or papers, the young ladies 



bestow the badge 


of 


merit in the following 


manner : — 








Tlie Girls' Owd Paper, 


315 


Good Words, 


. 15 


The Boys' Own Paper, 


88 


Harper's Magazine, 


. 15 


Little Folks, 


71 


The Temple Bar, . 


, .12 


CasselFs Family Magazine, 35 


The Cliatterboz, . 


. W 


Quiver, 


29 


Aunt Judy, . 


. li 


Punch, 


24 


The Child's Companion 


, 10 


Monthly Packet, 


22 


St Nicholas, 


9 


The Child'sOwn Magazine, 19 


The Graphic, 


8 


Scribner and The Cen- 






r 8 


tury,* . . . 


18 


The Aigosy, 


8 


Sunday, 


18 


The Magazine of Art| 


7 


Chambera's Journal, . 


17 


The Prize, . 


7 


Sunshine, . 


17 


The Leisure Hour, 


7 


The Children's Friend, 


17 


The Combill, . 


6 


Sunday at Home, 


17 







Of the magazines which score less than five, 
LongmarCe and The Union Jack secure four each ; 
the Nineteenth Century^ Little Wide AwaJee^ Our 
Darlings, and MacmiUarCe Magazine, three. Girls, 
according to this list^ do not affect newspapers much, 
and society papers not at all 

* These two names are used Indifferently to distiagnish the 
magasine, the original 8eriiner^$ a year or two ago having 
become The (ktUwy. 
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The various pieces of poetry mentioned as liked 
best are the following : — 



iSvangeline, . 


186 


My Mother's Pictuie^ . 


32 


The Lady of The Lake, 


186 


Ancient Mariner, 


32 


Marmion, • 


89 


In Memoriam, • 


80 


The May Queen, . 


80 


Horatins, • 


30 


The Lay of the Last 




Spanish Armada, 


30 


Mmatrel, . . . 


76 


Deserted Tillage, 


27 


Mary, Queen of Scot^. 


69 


Banal of Sir John 




Hiawatha, . 


69 


Moore, . 


26 


Idylla of the Khig, . 


64 


Wreck of the Hes- 




Enoch Ardeo, 


61 


perus, 


26 


Paradise I^oet, . 


61 


Merchant of Venice, . 


24 


Lays of Aneient Rome, 


48 


Excelsior, . 


24 


Ptehn of Life, . . 


41 


Battle of Troy, . 


24 


Gray's Elegy, 


37 


Casablanca, 


22 


The Princess, 


34 


Courtohip of Miles 




TheChargeof the Light 




Standish, 


20 


Brigade, . . . 


33 







Among those pieces which are voted less than 
twenty are :— '' Village Blacksmith/' 16 ; '' Song of a 
Shirt," 14; "The Tales of a Roadside Inn," 14; 
« Golden Legend," 14 ; " John Gflpin," 14 ; " Lord 
of the Isles," 13 ; '• Ghflde Harold," 12 ; " Ingoldsby 
Legends,*' 11; -Maud,"ll ; "The Cry of the Children," 
10 ; ** Dieam of Eugene Aram," 10 ; " The Bevenge," 
9; "L'AU^gTO," 8; "The Eaven," 5; "Fairy Queen," 4. 

Shakespeare's poetry, as a whole, secures eighteen 
votes ; Longfellow's, fifteen ; Scott's, eight ; Tenny- 
son's» eight ; Mrs Hemans*, seven ; Cowper*s, four ; 
Wordsworth's, three ; Hood*s, two ; Byron'% two. 
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In response to the questions. What biographies 
have you read? only very familiar names— Shakes- 
peare, Saleigh, Johnson, Isaac Walton, Pusey — are 
mentioned ; and in the case of books of travel, ''A 
Voyage in the Sunbeam," has been read by nearly 
every other young lady appealed to. The frequent 
mention of Lady Brassey's work is, in fact, one of 
the most remarkable features of the replies. 

The majority of the reasons given by the girls as 
to why they prefer a particular book, are very sim- 
ple. One likes '' Ernie Elton " because the hero is 
so mischievous ; another likes ** Little Women '* be- 
cause there are more than one in the family; another 
of fifteen likes " Westward Ho 1 " ''because the navy 
is my favourite profession." '* The Heir of Sed- 
clyffe '' is a favourite with one young lady of six- 
teen, because she has read it through so many times 
and never gets tired of it '* It always seems new and 
interesting." "The First Violin" is '* natural, homely, 
and touching." " The King's Namesake " is admired 
because of (he character of Charles I. Of " David 
Copperfieid " a young lady offifteen writes, ''he is one 
of my favourites. I like it because the characters are 
true to life. They are human beings ; not romantic 
creations of the author^s imagination. The story 
itself is interesting, and simply and graphically 
told." " Vanity Fair ** appeals to a young lady of 
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eighteen, because '' it is a book written with a defi- 
nite purpose, and reveals hollowness of life in a 
certain class at that time. Author is plain spoken ; 
very sarcastic." Pronouncing Charles Eingsley to 
j be her favoorite author, the same young lady says 

^' of •* Westward Ho I " : " It abounds in truly noUt 

characters, men who are marked by their loyalty 
and love for the English Church. My favourites 
are Amyas and Frank Leigh." "My favourite book," 
declares a young lady of sixteen, *' is ' The Scottish 
Chiefs ' by Jane Porter. I like it best because it 
11 J . gives you such a good idea of what used to go on in 

the days of such heroes as Wallace and Bruce, and 
because it is so graphic a description, that you can 
imagine the scenes to yourself as you read." The 
following comment on ''John Inglcsant" from a 
pen of seventeen is interesting. ^ It shows that men 
were the same in every age. I like analysis of 
character, and Inglesant's is so well analyzed. Also, 
I like the charity with which all sects of religion 
are dealt with, and I like the splendid descriptions 
of churches and music. I like the mystical religion 
in it toa" 

If we glance now at the voting as a whole, we 
shall see that it afiTords ground for general satisfac- 
I tion. Boys and girls equally have proved that 

J they recognise and appreciate the best in literature, 

\ 
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whether or not they always read it WIio could 
wish boys to adopt as their favourite authors, better 
men than Dickens, Kingston, Scott? as their 
favourite books, better works than ''Bobinson 
Crusoe" or ^'Ivanhoe"? as their favourite maga- 
zine, a better than Hie Boytf Own Paper! as 
favourite pieces of poetry, better than '* The Lady 
of the Lake," or •* Marmion," or " Horatius "t With 
the girls, the choice is equally gratifying — 
Dickens as a favourite author, *' Westward Ho I " 
as a favourite book, T?u OirW Own Paper 
as a favourite magazine, and '^ Evangeline " as 
favourite poetry, leave little to be desired in a 
general way. One striking fact in connection with 
the replies of the girls is that already noted, viz., 
the almost complete absence of reference to society 
papers or papers chiefly gossipy in character. 
Only one declared in favour of The Queen as a 
favourite paper. TrtUh and The World are hardly 
mentioned. Two prefer, above other papers, The 
Family Herald. Even, therefore, though we as- 
sume that the voting is not in all particulars quite 
sincere, there is at least the satisfaction of know- 
ing that girls recognise the propriety of accepting, 
as entitled to the first place, only books and 
periodicals of an irreproachable kind. 
Not the least suggestive item in the result of the 
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voting on the part of girls is the popularity of The 
Boyit Ovon Paper and several purely boys' books. 
The explanation of this, as will be shown, is that 
they can get in boys' books what they seldom get 
in their own — a stirring plot and lively movement 
Ptobably, if we were to take the country through, 
we should find that nearly as many girls as boys 
have read ''Bobinson Crusoe,** '^Tom Brown's 
Schooldays,'' and other long-lived ^ boys' stories." 
Kor is this liking for heroes rather than heroines to 
be deprecated It ought to impart vigour and 
breadth to a girl's nature, and to give sistets a 
sympathetic knowledge of the scenes wherein their 
brothers live and work. 

The general feeling of English girls is, I fancy, 
fairly accurately expressed in the following notes 
sent me by a young lady, who says : " Charlotte 
Yonge's stories are pretty, and if they were not 
quite so goody-goody, would be very nice stories of 
home and everyday life. Anne Beale is still more 
goody-goody in her style. I think if the ' Wide, 
Wide World' and 'Queechy' had been EngUsh 
stories^ they would not have gained a quarter of 
the popularity they have— the American writing is 
so mudi more life-like than the English. American 
stories for girls are always more true to nature 
than English storiesi A great many girls never 
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read so-called 'girls' books' at all; they prefer 
those presumably written for boys. Girls as a rule 
donV care for Sunday-school twaddle; they like a 
good stirring story, with a plot and some incident i > 
and adventures — ^not a collection of texts and ser- 
mons and hymns strung together, with a little 
* Child's Guide to Knowledge ' sort of conversation. 
This is also, I am sure, why girls read so many 
novels of the commoner type^they have, as a rule, { 

nothing else in any way interesting. People try to 
make boys' books as exciting and amusing as pos- 
sible, while we girls, who are much quicker and more 
imaginative, are very often supposed to read milk- 
and- watery sorts of stories that we could generally 
write better ourselves. Among some good authors 
of books which girls read, are Jessie Fothergill's 
' The First Violin,' and Mrs Gaskell's ' Wives and 
Daughters,' &c. Being an omnivorous reader 
myself, I am not perhaps a very good judge of 
what girls generally like to read, but America holds 
the palm, I think, in its school-girl literature and 
children's books. When I was younger I always |; 

preferred Jules Verne and Ballantyne and 'litde |' 

Women' and 'Good Wives' to any other books, 
except those of Charles Lever.** 

To those who have any idea at all of ^girls' 
literature," the foregoing lists suggest some ourioos 
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reflections. Hardly one of the recogniaed writers 
for girls is in high favour ; and without attribut- 
ing any want of frankness to the young ladies 
who have voted so emphatically for Dickens 
and Scotti the question may fairly be asked, do 
their replies really represent what girls like best in 
literature T Three things, at least, I should say, 
contributed to make them vote as they have done. 
. In the first place, doubtless they considered it 
proper to vote for such names as Scott and Dickens, 
although, perhaps, they had not read two of the 
works of either ; in the second, Dickens' or Scott's 
works are probably in the school or home library, 
and hence easily get-at-able ; in the third, personal 
inquiries induce me to believe that young ladies 
do not take particular notice of authors' names, and 
such household words as Scott and Dickens would 
occur to their minds morQ readily than the patrony- 
mics of the authors who devote their energies solely 
to writing for girls. Miss Sewell, for instance, is not 
mentioned as a favourite once ; neither is Miss Maggie 
Symington. Miss Sarah Doudney is mentioned 
only four times, Mrs Ewing only once, and Marian 
Famingham once. To imagine that Carlyle is more 
popular with girls than any one of these is absurd. 
In reply to the question, '* What other books have 
you read?** many books published for girls are 
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enumerated, and, with every respect for the jadg- 
ment of the young ladies appealed to, I venture to 
think that their voting has been hardly as nn-' 
coloured by circumstances, doubtless more or less 
accidental, as that of the boys. 

At the same time, unless these lists are to be 
entirely discredited, they must open the eyes of 
parents to the real needs of our girls. Mr Welsh is 
doubtless correct when he surmises that much of 
the popularity, from the publishers* point of view, 
of books for girls, is due to the fact that they are 
bonglit by parents and friends for the purpose of 
presentation. If girls were to select their own 
books, in other words, they would make a choice 
very different from that which their elders make 
for them. Allowing, therefore, that the table now 
given at all represents the degrees of regard in which 
Uie various authors are held by girls, it should 
induce those who aspire to write especially for 
girls to think twice before giving to the world 
another story on the usual lines. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Hooka for Boji :~Cftptoii Manyat mad otben, Mayne Raid, 
JiilM y«ni^ W. a. O. Kini^toii, Mid R. M. BalUntyna. 

VThokveb undertakes to write the literary history 

of England during the latter half of the Nineteenth 

L Centuxy will be confronted by a force hitherto 

) almost non-existent. The floods of books for boys 

^^ and girls with which the approach of Christmas has 

I * in recent years been heralded, were unknown four 

[ decades aga In 1719 Defoe published " Bobinson 

Crusoe,** and found many imitators, whose names 

f survive only in the catalogues of the British 

t| Museum. Ten years later Fielding had laid the 

'. . foundations of the modem novel. For more than 

i a quarter of a century after extensive reading was 

\ thus fostered, books appealing especially to boys 

and girls — ^boys and girls, that is, of from ten or 

twelve to eighteen or twenty years of age, and not 

!' cluldien of the nursery — ^were few and &r between. 

I* "Sandford and Merton** was intended rather for 

I • the TOty little ones than for the elder boys and 

li gids. So^ too^ were the fictions of Miss Edgeworth 
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and Mrs BarbaulcL Captain Marryat and Fenimore | 

Cooper both wrote books which, of coarse, appealed I. 

strongly to young tastes; bnti generally speakings '|^^ 

up to 1850 fiction was confined to the novel and |\|! 

the nursery tale. During the first half of the !'/• 

century "Tom Cringle's Log/' "The Cruise of the jjv, 

Midge^'' "Monte Cristo," and others, were, with ii ' 

some of the works of Scott^ Marryat, Eingsley, and ij-l 

Erckmann-Clmtrian, the chief sources of reading for jjl' 

boys and girls. It is interesting to note that Cap- \\ 

tain Manyat was prompted to write "Masterman j>i' 

Ready" for his children from a conviction of the l.f'r 

necessity of fiction being based on truth. This he >. j/ 

did not consider "The Swiss Family Eobinson " to 'j, \ ^ 

be ; and when his children asked him to give them . ;}• 
a sequel to the latter work, he refused to stamp its 
inaccuracies with the authority of his name, but 
wrote an entirely new story. The fault which • ^r 

Marryat finds with "The Swiss Family Eobinson" f 

is " that it does not adhere to the probable or even 1| IV . > 
the possible, which," as he truly says, " should ever 
bo the case in a book, even if fictitious, when written 
I for children." And if one desires to ascertain the 
• character of book which Manyat» as a father, 
; thought proper to place in the hands of his chil- 
'; dren, compare " Masterman Beady " with " Peter ' i \ 

j Simple," "Midshipman Easy,- "The King's Own," !>, | 

\ \\\ I 
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and other of his novels. The book for the yov 

contains none of the coarse expressions and viilj 
scenes which characterised naval life at the 
ginning of the century, and figured conspicuoui 
in Marryat's pictures of it Yet ''Mastem 
Beady'' cannot be charged with kcking tl 
adherence to truth in all essential points whi 
makes fiction of value Nothing could be bet 
than the manner in which Marryat introdui 
references to historical or geographical facts, 
the second chapter, for instance, the names of I 
dogs, Bomulus and Bemus, afford Mr Seagrave 
opportunity for indicating the part which Komu! 
and Bemus are supposed to have played in 1 
foundation of the Boman Empire. In the th 
chapter the origin of the name Table Bay is < 
scribed incidentally. The work is brimful 
natural history and realism ; but it would be a v< 
insatiable love of heroic record that fiedled to fi 
deep interest in every chapter. 

It would seem as though, with the comparat 
cessation of exploits by land and sea — ^in otl 
words, with the conclusion of the exciting strugg 
between France and England, and the settli 
down of colonial societies to eiijoy the fruits 
their enterprise in distant and hostile lands— £i 
lisbmen sought to gratify mentally a passion : 
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romance, which it waa yearly becoming more diffi- 
cult to gratify physically. At any rate, it is safe to 
say that, as life has grown more prosaic, the vivid 
records of stirring deeds have acquired enhanced 
charm. The modem youth compensates himself 
for the absence of the adventures and general ex- 
citement which characterised the times of Drake 
or Nelson, Clive or Wellington, by devouring 
omnivorously stories of "the brave days of old," 

The best, take him all in all, as well as the most 
popular purveyor of literature to meet this especial 
want, who has yet lived, was Mr W. H. O. Kingston. 
When Captain Mayne Seid died in October 1883, 
he was described as the prince of boys' authors. The 
verdict was quite mistaken. The majority of Mayne 
Beid's works wera read by grown-up people. Mayne 
Beid was too fond of natural history and detail to 
be palatable to the youthful mind. Quickly-chang- 
ing scenes of the most stimng character are what 
boys desire, and what Mayne Beid, except in one 
or two of his works, did not give them. Mayne 
Beid did, however, aspire to write for the young, 
1 and his object is pithily explained in the dedication 
; of ''The Boy Hunters.'' This book, he says, was 
i written ^ that it may interest boys, so as to rival in 
i their affections the top, the ball, and the. kite— that 
; it may impress them, so as to create a taste for that 
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I most xefining study, the study of nature ; that it 

i' may benefit them by begetting a fondness for books 

^^ —the antidotes of ignorance, of idleness, and vice." 

ir; ""The Boy Hunters'* is, if not the best of 

i, Mayne Beid's works for boys, characteristic of them 

L all. From beginning to end, it is a series of lectures 

i^ f ' on natural history. The story opens on the Missis- 

\ ^ sippi, and the colloquial style of the first few pages 

fj t ^ is well calculated to win the sympathy of intelligent 

i) i'. lads, whilst the eagerness of the three sons of the 

ll i^ hunter-naturalist to start in search of the White 

;l I Buffalo will rouse admiration at their pluck, and 

A f create a desire to accompany them in the quest. 

'I I. The work is clever, and none, perhaps, but Mayne 

r Beid could have written it. It may conveniently 

^ be divided into two parts, as may most of Mayne 

l< Beid's works, viz., into natural history and romance. 

f^ Those portions which describe the adventures of the 

I r three lads are told with a dash and a skill worthy 

i \ of the highest commendation. Mayne Beid shows 

^ how much at home he was alike with every inch of 

\ \ the prairies and forests of the Far West and with 

U their widely various denizens. The materials out 

of which he manufactured his plots have done duty 

for boys' books many times, but seldom are a siege 

by a grizzly bear, a night attack of cougars, the 

r lonely terrors of being lost on the prairie, and the 
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hundred and one perils to which the hunter is 
exposed, told with the verve, the freshness, the cool- 
headed grasp of detail which Mayne Beid possessed 
and knew how to handle so well 

The same spirit with which hairbreadth escapes 
on the part of his heroes are related, is infused by 
him into many of his natural history dissertations. 
Animate nature lends itself to such treatment much 
more readily than inanimate. Almost any boy, 
unless he be a juvenile Linnosus or Bartram, would 
shrink before the large flowered magnolia {Magnolia 
grandtjlara), the red mulberry {Morus rubra)^ the 
tall tulip tree (Liriodendfvn), the lofty sugar-maple 
(Acer saccharinufn)^ the leafy buck-eye {AesGulita 
flava), the tupeloo tree {^yssa aqucUica), and a score 
or two other botanical gems. The guardian of Kew 
Gardens might wax ecstatic over the mere record 
of their existence in the American forest, but the 
ordinary "boy-reader," to whom Mayne Seid is so 
fond of referring, will not only not read the descrip- 
tions of them, but will flee from their neighbourhood 
altogether, and so miss really good works, to the 
disadvantage alike of himself and the author. 

Such remarks are in no way applicable to Mayne 
Beid's manipulation of animate nature. The differ- 
ence between animal and v^teble nature is, that 
while the latter can only be the subject of a treatise, 
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the fonner can be made to move. Life ia there, and 
where life is Mayne Beid is never Blow to introduce 
romance He has the art of successfully interesting 
his readers in the habits and doing of the alligators, 
the javalies, and other monsters of the American 
continent. One of the best lessons in natural 
history which any work of fiction contains is that 
given in the chapter entitled, ''The Chain of 
Destructioa" * The manner in which Mayne Seid 
describes the conflict ever going on between the 
various living creatures imparts to it an element 
almost^ if not quite, as romantic as that of any inci- 
dent to be found iu his works. Having settled the 
question whether or not humming-birds are insect 
eaters, in the affirmative, and described a miniature 
fight between a humming-bird and a bumble-bee, 
Mayne Seid introduces a lai^e kind of spider called 
the leaping tarantula. This creature attacks and 
kills the humming-bird ; the tarantula in the act of 
carrying of its prize then falls a victim to the 
"green" lizard or chameleon, which in its turn is 
conquered by a scorpion lizard ; the scorpion lizard 
is attacked and eventually eaten by a red snake, 
which again is molested by the great southern kite ; 
the life of the great southern kite is taken by a 
white*headed eagle, and the chain of destruction 
• M TIm Boy HimtM,'* obaik XL 
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is completed by one of the lads shooting the eagle. 
The melodramatic way in which this succession of 
conquests is described, and the vivid reality of the 1 1 

struggles for life between the combatants, from the Ul 

humming-bird to the eagle, constitute a lesson in T 

natural history which surely few boys would not 
appreciate, and few persons could write. Mayne 
Beid's works abound with such descriptions. To 
read carefully any volume of his, is to acquire a 
considerable knowledge of the trees, the flowers, the 
insects, the animals, and the human creatures ex- 
isting in the region wherein the story takes place. \^{ 
Mayne Beid was not a novelist of men and 
manners, he was a novelist of nature. He en- \ 
deavoured to make, and often succeeded in making, 
the truths of nature as entertaining as are the facts 
of social life requisitioned by a Charles Beade or 
Miss Braddon. Vegetable nature, as has been said, is 
not amenable to such treatment, but he never failed 
to exercise his powerful imagination to the utmost in 
regard to animate nature. The hero of any one of ' 
Mayne Beid*s dramas is as often a wild animal, a dog, 
or a horse, as a man or a boy. And the enthusiasm 
with which he inspires the hearts of his readers in 
the cause of his hero, is as great whether that hero 
be human or dumb. 
Tet^ with all these attributes, Mayne Beid is not 
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the prince of writers for boys. His works are good 
for boys, and boys should be induced to read as 
many of them as possible. But he is neither the 
best writer for boys, nor the most acceptable to 
boy& Mayne Beid loved soul-stirring situations — 
loved, in his own words, "legends redolent of 
romance, rich in reality/* But what Mayne Keid, 
in that wonderful record of adventures above a 
submeiged world, ''Afloat in the Forest,'* claims as 
his especial forte, is just the characteristic that 
prevents his having a large number of boy readers. 
It is not his aim, he says, and no one will reprimand 
him for this, to stimulate a taste for the marvellous, 
nor to gratify a morbid curiosity. He '' claims to 
have drawn nature with a verisimilitude that will 
challenge the criticism of the naturalist; though 
he acknowledges a predilection for nature in her 
wildest aspects — in scenes least exposed to the eye 
of civilisation, and yet most exposed to its doubting 
incredulity." 

Mayne Beid acquired by experience in the Mexi- 
can War, and while living among the Indians, that 
vast store of invaluable material which he gave to 
the world in the days when he had replaced the 
sword with the pen. To see him at his best you 
must not visit him by the English fireside, or even 
in a centre of civilisation. Tou must accompany 
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him to the primeval forest, to the Indian-haunted 
backwoods, to the bison-tracked prairie, to the home 
of the crocodile, the grizzly, and the antelope. He 
is then in his element Unless his environment is 
perilous or strange, he is prone to become tame. 
Civilisation is too cramped for the full display of his 
vigorous and manly limbs. 

Much of what may be urged against Mayne Seid 
as a writer for boys may be niged equally, if not 
more strongly, against Jules Verne. The difference 
between the two is that the former is a natural his- 
torian, the latter a scientist or a geographer. Mayne 
Seid invariably stayed to describe the flora and 
fauna of the locality in which his scenes were laid. 
Jules Verne not only besprinkles his writings with 
science, but literally soaks them in science. 

Jules Verne is nothing if not scientific His 
works are so leavened with the scientific spirit that 
they frequently read as hard as science itsel£ There 
is little or no feeling in many of his stories. They 
are merely severe handbooks of the author's concep- 
tion of scientific potentialities. The only impression 
which an extensive perusal of Jules Veme*s books 
leaves on the mind is one of amazement^ first at the 
intrepidity with wliioh the most difficult problems 
are solved by the author, secondlyi at the stores of 
knowledge which he has accumulated and assimi- 
lated. 
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There is a stoiy current to the effect that a 
Japanese, after hearing Mr Gladstone converse on 
many subjects, declared that the English statesman 
seemed to know a great deal about everything ex- 
cept Japan. The comment which I feel inclined to 
make on Jules Verne is that he appears to know a 
great deal about everything except England. Like 
those of Dr Clawbonny in ''The English at the North 
Pole," his studies appear to have included ''medicine, 
suigery, history, geography, geodesy, chemistry, 
natural philosophy, mechanics, hydrography." It 
matters not in what part of the world Jules Verne 
may find himself, he seems to have every fact his- 
torical, physical, geological, and moral, connected 
with it at his fingers' ends. He describes Tristan 
d'Acunha with the same ease as he would describe 
his own garden. He makes equally little difficulty 
about removing a lake from the centre of Scotland, 
descending into the bowels of the earth, and journey- 
ing to the orb of night He refuses to recognise an 
obstacle in the way of his getting from the Arabian 
Gulf to the Mediterranean, in the fact that Arabia 
lies between the two seas. He plunges boldly into 
a tunnel beneath the Isthmus of Suez, and is Carried 
by the foroe of the current from the Bed Sea to the 
Mediterranean in twenty minutes.^ 
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As with Mayne Seid, so with Jules Vema I do \ 

not say that none of his books is suitable for boyi, f i* 

nor acceptable to boys. On the contrary, there are 1 

several which are unsurpassed as works for the \ 

young, whether they be regarded from the point of ^ 

view of boys or parents. As a combination of in- 
structive matter, with thrilling adventures by land 
and sea, " Dick Sands, the Boy Captain,** is his best 
It has all the merits and few, if any, of the de- 
merits of Jules Verne's writings. Cousin Benedict 
affords the author an oppoiiunity for occasionally 
indulging in a short discourse on entomology ; and 
the betrayal of the crew of Ths Pilgrim into the 
heart of Africa leads quite naturally to some account 
of Africa and African explorers. But there is not a 
single line which the most inveterate of romancists 
would refuse to let stand. The geography and 
natural history introduced do not preponderate in 
" Dick Sands ** as in most of its companions. The 
narrative, moreover, is of a high literary order. 
The characters of Dick Sands, of the cook Negoro, 
and of several other actors in the little drama, are 
carefully drawa Dick Sands is just one of those 
heroes whose reality may almost be felt His 
dignified and manly bearing when left suddenly in 
chaige of a valuable vessel, his courage when a 
prisoner in the hands of the slave dealer, the noble 
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fight against overwhelming difficulties of Mrs 
Weldon, the heartless villainy of Negoro, and the 
splendid fidelity of Hercules, give ''Dick Sands" a 
right to be placed on any boy's bookshelf in 
England; and had it never been written, boys* 
literature would have been appreciably the poorer. 

Persons who have never read Jules Verne can 
have no conception of the kind of scientific and 
geographical cramming which characterises his 
works. Here is a tit- bit taken from ''Twenty 
Thousand Leagues under the Sea." "If anyone 
had consulted Conseil, he would have told them 
that the molluscs are divided into five classes ; that 
the first class, that of the cephaloids, are shell-less 
sometimes, sometimes tentacular, and include two 
families — the dibranchioe and the tetrabranchise. 
The former family includes three genus— the argo- 
naut^ the calmar, and the ' seiche,' while the other 
has only one genus — the nautilus. If after this 
distinction anyone confuses the ai^naut, which is 
acetabuUfer or air-carriers, with the nautilus, which 
is tentaculifer or carrying tentacles, there can be no 
excuse for him." Equally to the point is the fol- 
lowing specimen of the manner in which he intro- 
duces geography into his works. It is taken from 
the sequel to "The Mysterious Document^" called 
* On the Track,"— a work which for any merit it 
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possesses as a story might have been reprinted. 

from the meanest and most sensational of boys* - 

magazines : — 

" If the yacht had followed the equatorial lino^ 
the \W which separate Australia from America, jl 

or Cape Bemouilli from Cape Corrientes, she would \\ 

have had 11,760 geographical miles to ga But on i 

the 37th parallel, on account of the form of the {: 

globe, the distance was only 9,480 miles. From \ 

the American coast to Tristan d'Acunha it is 2100 - j. 

miles." !; 

Excellent preparation as this kind of reading I 

may prove to the intending mariner or traveller, ii 

page after page of it will rather pall on the youthful .>> 

mind bent on recreation. Again, Master Hopeful )^ 

will hardly grow enthusiastic over two or three li 

pages of Jules Verne's summary of the history of 
the discovery of Australia, written after this 
fashion : — 

*'It was the Dutchman, Theodoric Hertoge, to • j! 

whom all the honour of the great discovery belongs. l! 

After him came many navigators. Zeachen in 
1618, Jan Edels in 1619, Leuwin in 1622, Mutx f 

and De Witt in 1627; they were followed by ;; 

Carpenter and Tasman, who, in 1642, discovered 
Tasmania." 

Only the prodigious memoiy of Jules Verne's 
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favourite creatures, Clawbouny and Paganel, could 
letain lialf-a*dozen of the sixty or seventy names re- 
corded in this way. Compared with such paragraphs, 
* Chambers's Encyclopaedia" is almost wanting 
in facts. Where is the precocious youth who will 
digest the scientific dissertations given in "From, 
the Earth to the Moon " ? The knowledge acquired 
by the Baltimore Gun Club of the earth's satellite 
^in all its aspects, cosmographic, geological, poli- 
tical, and moral," is a pill which the ordinary in- 
tellect of twelve or fifteen years will find a difficulty 
in swallowing. What will the boy reader care — 
even if he understands what is meant — ^whether the 
instrument by which the moon is to be reached is a 
•• spherical shell " or a " cylindro-conical projectile"? 
Jules Verne's works are instructive and valuable to 
the thoughtful and learned reader ; but fictions such 
as "To the Centre of the Earth," **Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea^" " From the Earth to the 
Moon," and its sequel, " Bound the Moon," belong 
to the same category as Lord Lytton's ''Coming 
Bace." Another work of Jules Verne's, "Around 
the World in Eighty Days," is interesting primarily 
to those who are for ever endeavouring to annihilate 
distance. One or two adventures of Passe Partout 
are the only relief to the monotony of steamships 
and railway carriages. There is of course the ex- 
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citement also of ascertaining whether the imper- 
turbable Phileas Fogg will win his bet ; but some- 
thing more than this is necessary to make it a 



boy's book. , \ 

Jules Verne has been a rapid producer. His \ 

works would form a small library in themselves. | 

There is probably no portion of the globe, habitable j 

or inhabitable,— it might even be said that there is ; 

nothing in the heavens, or in the earth beneath, or ^ i 

the waters under the earth, which he has not 
essayed to enlist in his cause. If it is purely a • 

scientific work like " From the Earth to the Moon,*' 
or ''A Journey to the Centre of the Earth," he 
quotes authorities for his statements precisely as 
though he were writing for savants whom he ex- 
pects to call his remarks in question, and he seldom 
takes his dramaXiM permnuB into any part of the 
world without ^ving a detailed aooount of its 
resources and its past 

It would, however, be absurd and unfair to 
assert that Jules Verne is not popular with a 
numerous daas of boys. But these by no means 
constitute the public to which Jules Verne espe- 
ci^ly appeals. To say nothing of breathtaking 
fictions like -Michael Strogoff" and *Ths Arehi- 
P^ago of Fire.- a writer who dispUys such oouiaga 
aad detenniMtaoa to get over difficulties, no matter 
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how colossal^ who will lead the way round the 
moon, who, the cynic might remark, seems fre- 
quently related to the man in the moon himself^ as 
unceremoniously as any other writer would describe 
the moot ordinary of everyday contretemps^ could 
hardly faQ to secure readers among the hero-wor- 
shipping sons of Britain. If a consensus of youth- 
ful opinion were taken on Jules Verne, it would 
probably amount to this, that his romance, wild and 
spirited though it is, is not always a sufficient 
relief to the austere paragraphs in which he 
digresses on matters incidental only to the narra- 
tiva Another circumstance which militates against 
Jules Verne being the especial favourite of boy 
readers is the method in which some of his stories 
are told. Nothing irritates a boy more than what 
he would call being humbugged. This is the only 
word which applies to the form of several of Jules 
Verne's works. A boy may secure one of these, 
and, having read to the end of the volume, find 
himself at the crisis of the story. To ascertain the 
denouements a second volume must be bought and 
read. To write a work admittedly in two parts is 
one thing ; to write a work with a sequel under a 
different name is another.' This is what Jules 
Verne frequently does. * Twenty Thousand Leagues 
under the Sea" is acknowledged to be in two parts. 
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''The English at the North Fble** is sold as a corn- * 
. plete story. One reads the work only to find that the 
fate of Hatteras and his three companions, deserted 
^ in the very heart of the Polar r^onSp** is to be 
learned in ''The Field of Ice.*" Whoever is re- 
sponsible for this system would do well to change 
it as speedily as may be. 

Mr Kingston has done for the youngsters what 
Captain Marryat and Fenimore Cooper did for the 
older readers. The naval contests between Eng« 
land and France are the theme of the majority of 
his narratives. Mr Kingston is Captain Marryat 
transformed from a novelist into a juvenile roman* 
dst. The former conducts a fight on the ocean 
wave, or weathers a storm, with a mastery of his 
craft second only, if it is not equal, to that of the 
latter. He is as accurate and entertaining when 
"sailing o'er the bounding main** as when hunting 
elephants in India, chasing the bison of the Ameri- 
can prairies, or portraying the struggles of the early 
colonists. How many boys have acquired their 
first idea of the Franco-British naval struggles, of 
the buffalo and redskin of the Far West, of the 
negro and quadrupeds of the Dark Continent, of 
the tiger and the jungle of India, and of the 
Australian bush, ^m 'Hx Kingston's indefatigable 
and ubiquitous pen? Mr Elingston was primarily 
D 
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a writer of adventures afloat and ashore^ and his 
works have really left few fresh incidents for other 
writers who aim at taking up a similar t6U to deal 
with. To read Mr Kingston is to anticipate much 
that Mr R III Ballantyne, Mr Manville-Fenn, and 
\ '' ^1 one or two others, have given to the world. 

If Mr Kingston did not always attain a high 

literary level, he was uniformly fresh and vigorous, 

'• : 11 and his wealth of incident was inexhaustible. 

From the time when, in 1850, he published " Peter, 
!< ; II the Whaler," down to August 1880, when he 

I x\\ breathed his last, at the age of sixty-eight, none of 

I I I j l^is works failed to arouse a new interest Few men 

j I t| could have commanded, as he did, a boy's unflagging 

I I r attention throughout the continuous narrative con- 

stituted by "The Three Midshipmen," "The Three 
i lH Lieutenants," "The Three Captains," and "The 

Three Admirals," — any one of which is in itself a 
fair-sized volume. Always natural, always "light 
in hand," possessing a certain humour, strong but 
j j^ 1 kindly in tone, Mr Kingston's stories are animated 

' '^ ' by a spirit of courage and forbearance which 

^ . - appeals to the best instincts of humanity, young 

III and old 

It has often been urged that he held up to the 
admiration of youth the impossible, and that his 
writing! tended to foster vainglory. This censure 
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has fallen in particular upon "From Powder- 
Monkey to Admiral/'— a very able work, both in 
in regard to subject and treatment To rise from a 
powder-monkey, captured by the press-gang, to the 
position of admiral of the fleets has been declared 
by many persons impracticable. But, as Dr 
Macaulay has shown in his preface to the work, 
more than one famous sailor started at the lowest 
rung of the ladder and worked his way to the 
highest The book is calculated to engender not a 
love of " glory " but a love of " duty." 

The characteristic trait of Mr Kingston's works 
is a scrupulous regard for honour. Whether it be 
Bill Eayner or Sir William Bayner, Paddy Finn, 
Peter Trawl or Will Wetherhelm, — ^the powder- 
monkey, the midshipman, the captain, — Mr King- 
ston never allowed any one of them, even under 
the strongest temptation, unless for an entirely 

\ pardonable purpose, to break his word as a Briton. 

\ If boys have been taught to believe that an English- 

man's word should be his bond, and that that bond 
is the secret of his safety in foreign climes, he has 
only to read Mr Kingston to become convinced of 
the wisdom of the teaching. No one can fairly 
chaige Mr Kingston with depicting scenes of strife 
between nations in a way calculated to make boys 
love fighting for fighting's sake. 
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Two things distingaiali Mr Kingston as a writer 
oF adventures from many of his compatriots. First, 
he never forgot the domestic hearth in the wildest 
of his wanderings ; second, he uttered not a word 
to induce English boys either to crow over a fallen 
foe or to hate a victorious one. The drawback to 
so many stories of adventure is that they abandon 
every thought of home. Boys enter upon a career 
of peril, and conquest is their all-absorbing object. 
They run their enemies to earth, or are themselves 
defeated, without one thought of the loving hearts 
at home. Mr Kingston's heroes, on the other 
hand, generally have before them in the hour of 
trial and temptation, the faces of the parent^ the 
^ter, or the brother. It is a wholesome habit, and 
lads who value the good opinions of their friends 
Will not go far wrong, nor mislead othera 

The same kindly heart which brings the refining 
thoughts of home to bear on all occasions, leads Mr 
Kingston to establish binding friendships between 
individuals in the struggle for supremacy between 
Prance and England. If the two nations had de- 
clared war to the knife as nations, that, to Mr 
Kingston, was no obstacle to good fellowship 
between the French and the English gentleman. 
Mr Kingston's midshipmen were for ever making 
fiiends with their prisoners or captors, and as fre. 
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quently falling in love with the charming. sisters of 
French officers. He in no instance left an impres- 
sion on the mind of his readers that if England was 
conqueror in any particular fight^ Frenchmen were 
therefore deserving of contempt. In shorty one can 
love Mr Kingston's heroes when bom south of the 
English Channel, just as much as one can love 
those bom north of it. Such teaching, if univer- 
sally applied, would surely do much to promote 
peace and good-will among nations. 

Domestic propensities however, notwithstanding, 
Mr Kingston was not, as it has sometimes been 
suggested he was, a fireside adventurer. If Mr 
Kingston had not the experience to draw upon which 
Captain Marryat had, that was partly the fault of 
Father Time. Mr Kingston was brought into the 
world about a year before Waterloo was fought. 
He had early a strong desire to go to sea, and 
although he was unable to enter the Navy ere 
steam had begun to revolutionize the conditions of 
life afloat^ he had many opportunities afforded him 
by friends, of taking moro or less protracted voyages 
on board men-of-war. He was, too, constantly at 
sea with merchantmen, and he possessed a yacht of 
his own. The places which he visited on such 
occasions were all turned to valuable account in his 
books for the 'Mear boys ** to whom he addressed a 
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rery touching letter and Christian appeal only a 
few hoon before he died. 

Nor was Mr Kingston exclusively a writer of 
fiction. To say nothing of the efforts by which he 
may be said to have made his name a household 
word in Portugal, when he penned certain articles 
which helped to secure the signature of an Anglo- 
Portuguese Treaty of C!ommerce, and for which he 
was honoured by the Queen of Portugal with an 
order of knighthood ; of his active participation in 
promoting a better system of colonization and 
the Volunteer movement; and of his work for 
improving the religious and moral welfare of sea- 
men, — ^he wrote several books peculiarly attractive to 
boys, and valuable as histories. "Great African 
Travellers," *'From Mungo Park to Livingstone/' 
•* Notable Voyages from (Tolumbus to Parry," *• Our 
Sailors: Gallant Deeds of the British Navy," and 
''Our Soldiers: Gallant Deeds of the British 
Army," supply a deficiency in his fictiona If Mr 
Kingston has any great faulty it is one diametrically 
II i! opposite to that of Jules Verne. Although he dealt 

\\l f chiefly with actual historical events, he seldom 

digressed into more than the most passing reference 
to dates and facts. In " Paddy Finn/' for instance, 
there is no mention of the date when Hood and 
Bodney were engaged in protecting British posses- 
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sioDs in the West Indies. The briefest mention of 
such facts would have given his works a more 
circumstantial air, and have greaUy increased their 

value. 

Between Mr Kingston and Mr R M. Ballantyne 
there is UtUe to choose. Mr Ballantyne is assuredly 
second only to Mr Kingston as a writer for boys. 
As has been hinted, Mr Ballantyne traverses xnany 
paths which are in some sort familiar to Mr Kings- 
ton's readers. But he does more. He accomplishes 
for science and natural history what neither Jules 
Verne nor Mayne Eeid succeeded in doing. His 
style is so racy, his knack of silvering the pill so 
happy, that he plunges a boy into the depths of 
abstruse questions without giving the victim time 
to consider whether he likes the dose or not. In 
saying this, I do not mean to imply that there is 
jmy sort of lesemblance in the aims of Mr Ballan- 
tyne and those of Mayne Beid or Jules Verne. 
Mr Ballantyne has followed dose in the footprints 
of Mayne Beid across the prairies and foiests 
of the Far West ; but on the one hand» be does 
not give long lectures on natural histoiy, and oa 
the other, his romance is hardly of the same 
thrilling character as that of certain paMagoa in 
works like "The Scalp HontMca.** So^ too^ with 
rcgaid to his efforts in the matter of aeisiioa^ 
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He enters into no kind of competition with Jules 
Vema Jules Verne regards science and its 
accomplishments as they are and as they have 
heen, and then proceeds to illustrate what he con- 
ceives they may yet be. Mr Ballantyne takes 
science and the institutions which are monuments 
of modem civilisation, and by making them the 
basis of his fiction, explains their working to 
his juvenile audience. Thus, in ''The Iron Horse/' 
we are introduced to life on the line. In ''Post 
Haste," the operations of the post^ffice are made 
intelligible, and form the groundwork of an 
interesting. narrative. "The Battles of the Sea" 
describes the humane and courageous self-devotion 
of the heroes of the life-boat. "Deep Down" shows ' 
bow the Cornish miners labour and live. " Fighting 
the Flames " introduces us to the plucky and hard- 
worked fire brigade of London. "The Battery and 
the Boiler " conveys an excellent idea of the electric 
wonders of the times, and of the manner in which 
ocean cables are laid. This work is a blending of 
humour and scienca Science, indeed, without 
being made ridiculous^ under Mr Ballantyne's touch 
becomes humorous. C!ould a scientific lecture be 
delivered in brighter form than the following, or a 
better illustration be given of the precise method in 
which what are commonly called "dry*" subjects 
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can be brought successfally to the attention of 
youth ?— 

*' Sparks, as a rule, are looked upon as a race of 
useless and disreputable fellows. Their course is 
usually erratic. They fly upward, downward, for- 
ward, and backward, — here, there, and everywhere. 
You never know when you have them, or what will 
be their next flight They often create a good deal 
of alarm, sometimes much surprise. They seldom 
do any good, and frequently cause irreparable 
damage. Only when caught and restrained, or 
directed, do sparks become harmless and helpfuL 
But there is one Spark in this world — a grand, 
glowing, gushing fellow — who has not his equal 
anywhere. He is old as the hills, perhaps older, 
and wide as the world, perchance wider. Similar 
to ordinary sparks in some respects, he differs from 
them in several important particulars. like many, 
he is " £Gist;" but immeasurably faster than all the 
other sparks put together. Unlike them, however, 
he submits to be led by master minds. Stronger 
than Hercules, he can rend the mountains. Fleeter 
than Mercury, he can outstep the light Gentler 
than Zephyr, he can assume the condition of a 
current^ and enter our very marrow without causing 
pain. His name is Electricity. No one knows 
what he is. Some philosophers have said that he 
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is a fluid, because he flows. As well might they 
call him a wild horse because he bolts^ or a thief 
because he lurks 1 We prefer to call him a spark, 
because in that form only is he visible — at least when 
handled by man."' 

Mr Ballantyne's pen has been prolific and varied. 
The experience which he gained while connected 
with the Hudson Bay C!ompany has been turned to 
good account in many works since ** The Young Fur 
Traders " and ** C!oral Island ^ made their appearance 
thirty years ago. Like Mr Kingston, Mr Ballantyne 
has done much to educate his readers in geography. 
But he occasionally lacks the spirit which always 
marked Mr Kingston's writings. His latest works 
\\\ \ in this respect are better than his earliest The 

''Coral Island** would have been a much more 
efiective story had its incidents been more closely 
knit together. The wreck on the C!oral Island, the 
loneliness of the boys, their exploration of the island, 
the discoveiy of the Diamond Cave, and the dis- 
appearance of Jack Martin, are good incidents some- 
what tamely handled. Two of the three lads alone 
on an uninhabited island,seeing the third vanish from 
. sight in the midst of a green object some feet down 

; V I ' iA the water, which they are inclined to believe is 

11 .a monster of the deep, would have been overwhelmed 

i • with-iiBar, and would never have stood gating for 
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him to come up again with the same superficial 
show of concern that Mr Ballantyne gives to Peter- 
kin Gay and Ralph Hover. The death of Bloody 
Bill, the pirate, is the best passage in the book, in 
which, however, there is veiy little character. ''The 
earnest hope " of the writer is, that boys may derive 
from its perusal, "valuable information, much plea- 
sure, great profit, and unbounded amusemenf 
Like all Mr Ballantyne's books, it serves a purpose. 
It gives an admirable idea of the condition of the 
South Sea islands forty or fifty years ago, their 
inhabitants, and the work of the missionaries among 
them. The same may be said with regard to Mada- 
gascar of " The Fugitives/' as I write, the last» and, 
in some respecto, the best, of Mr Ballantyne's more 
savage stories. His vivid imagination had a splendid 
opportunity in the persecutions of the Christians, 
which disgraced the reign of Ranavalona L, and he 
has made the most of it in the case of the three 
men who suddenly find themselves fugitives in the 
heart of the island. 

Mr Ballantyne has laid his scenes to a large 
extent on the American continent. ^In Twice 
Bought^" "The Red Man's Revenge," ** The Rover 
of the Andes," and several others, he has shown how 
extensive a knowledge he possesses of the New 
World. «« The Red Man's Revenge ** is atale of the 
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Bed Itiyer Flood Though it was needlessly spun 
out to meet the requirements of magazine publica- 
tion, it is undoubtedly a good story. The stealing 
of the child Tony by Petawanaquat, and the uncer- 
tainty as to his fate, to say nothing of the adventures 
of Victor and his friends in their search after him, 
keep the interest at a high pitch throughout. " The 
Hover of the Andes '' is more nearly suggestive of 
the wild romance of Mayne Reid, and the startling 
accidents of Jules Verne combined, than any other 
of Mr Ballantyne's books. The danger into which 
the Bover falls among Spaniards and Indians, the 
comic negro, and the lovely girl, who is a fellow- 
countrywomaui but whom he took in her disguise for 
a descendant of the Incas, the city swallowed up by 
the earthquake, and the array of wild animals, and 
almost equally wild men, constitute the book a 
marvel of thrilling adventure. But Mr Ballantyne 
IB not content with romance only. He feels the 
necessity of some domestic moral even here, and in 
"" The Bover of the Andes " takes occasion to expose 
the evils of smoking. •* Twice Bought '* renders in 
vivid colours the horrors, the pains, and the penalties 
which are so frequently the outcome of gambling. 
It is a tale of the Oregon gold fields. Tom Brixton, 
though anxious to make a fortune, quickly leaves 
his •* pile '• for the seductive dice. He is swindled, 
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and determines to rob the man Bully Gashford, who 
has victimized him. Death is the penalty prescribed 
by the unwritten code of the miners for such a 
crima Brixton is^ of course, caught He makes his 
escape, but is recaptured. Thanks to the exertions 
of his friends, Gashford is induced to accept a ransom 
and save the youth's life. He has thus been twice 
bought ; once with gold, and once with the blood of 
the Saviour. His manly efforts to reform, and his 
disinterested love for Betty Bevan are admirably 
described. The book is full of noble inspiiation, 
and without entering into the r^on of what the 
scofifer calls the goody-goody, is written with a truly 
Christian purpose. Mr Ballant}me's works axe high 
in tone, and no matter what their subjecti fear never 
need be entertained as to their influence. 
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CHAPTER III. 



HkkorlcU StoriM :— Mr G. A. Henty» Ur J. O. Edg^r, Prof. 
HodgetU, Prof. Chareh, Mr J. Payn, Mr Cobb, Mkd Capt. 
Percy OroTOi. 

BoTs' literature, to the ordinary observer, appears to 
be composed almost exclusively of stories of adven- 
ture» deeds of daring, and hairbreadth escapes. A 
closer acquaintance dispels this view. It admits of 
division into several distinct classes. In the pre- 
ceding chapter each writer dealt with has peculiar 
characteristics, and is something more than a mere 
panderer to the love of exciting exploits. Other 
writers have devoted themselves cliiefly to historical 
romances, though not perhaps following precisely in 
the footsteps of Mr James Grant. Others again 
have given the world pictures of school life, whilst 
others find their materials in ordinary adventures. 

Foremost among writers for boys who adopt 
history as their groundwork is Mr G. A. Henly. Mr 
Henty is doing to-day much what Mr J. G. Edgar 
desired to do, and did, twenty years ago. It was 
Mr Edgar^s object to write a series of stories showing 
^ by the aid of stirring and adventurous biographical 
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and personal memoirs, the state and growth of Eng- 
land from the times before the Conqueror to those 
of the revolution — ^firom William of Normandy to 
William of Orange." Towards this end Mr Edgar 
wrote " Danes, Saxons, and Normans/' ** Bunnymede 
and Lincoln Fair," •*How T won my Spurs" — a 
boy's adventures in the wars of the Barons ; and 
lastly, the tale of the Black Prince's page, *' Cieasj 
and Poictiers." Death, as Mr Edgar's publisher 
regretfully reminds the world in the preface to 
the last volume published in 1864^ prevented the 
carrying of this design to a successful issue. 

The only difference between Mr Henty's aim and 
Mr Edgar's is that Mr Henty makes no limit to the 
periods to be dealt with. Mr Henty has set himself 
a task of huge proportions. The success some years 
ago of ''The Young Franc-Tireurs," which gave a 
vivid picture of the more romantic phases of the 
Franco-Prussian war, induced the author to write 
"The Comet of Horse," and to follow that work up 
with others of a similar character. In time it is his 
hope and his ambition to be able to give his readers 
histories of all the great wars in which the English 
people have been engaged since the Norman 
Conquest 

Those who have followed Mr Henty's pen will 
not hesitate to declare that in the rdle he has 
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adopted, he has been conspicuously successfuL In 
one instance^ ^The Cornet of Horse," it seems to me 
that he has somewhat failed in his purpose. The 
history stands in this work too independently of the 
fiction to be read by most boys. In other words, 
isuA is not sufficiently absorbed in romance. It is 
possible to follow the adventures of Bupert Halliday 
while reading hardly a line of the account given of 
Marlborough's campaign. Any but a seriously 
studious lad would treat * The Comet of Horse " 
as a baby treats plum cake — ^pick out the fruit and 
leave the rest If boys will read the work as it 
stands, and study the maps, well and good ; but they 
will probably devote a great deal more time to such 
portions of it as that which describes the flight of 
the Marquis de Pignerolles and his daughter from 
th^ despotism of Louis XIV. The story has a 
tendency to drag, and contrasts unfavourably with 
the dash of *' With Clive in India." With such a 
subject as the real hero of Arcot and Plassey, and 
such an imaginative hero as Charlie Marryat^ it is 
quite impossible that any author of Mr Henty's 
power should write a story not thrilling in every 
sentence. To tell Clive*s life is to write a romance. 
Mr Henty bestows upon these historical fictions 
an immense amount of labour. They are always 
conscientiously done, and as they receive the un- 
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grudging approval of the ^ dear lads " to whom Mr 
Henty has addressed many prefatory notes, so they 
deserve the warmest commendation and support 
from parents. Mr Henty is the boy's historian of 
our own times. ''Jack' Archer'' is a hero of the 
Crimea. ''By Sheer Pluck" is a story of a 
naturalist's expedition into the heart of Africai [ 

culminating in a graphic and vigorous account of 
the Ashantee War and the march on and destruction 
of Goomassie. '' In Times of Peril " portrays the 
horrors and the chivalry of the Indian Mutiny with 
impressive earnestness and truth. Ko dramatic i> 

" 'bellishments," to use the expression of Mr 
Eenty*s Deal boatman, are necessary to make the 
narrative of the dire disasters and sufferings which 
befell our countrymen and women in '57, of absorb- 
ing interest ''For Name and Fame" treats of n 
the Afghan War, in which the hero is at CSabul |j 
when Cavagnari is murdered, and with General f. • 
Boberts when he avenges the British reverse at * ;^|^ 
Maiwand. In any one of these Mr Henty seems 
to write with the intense feeling of recent expe- 
rience, and now and again one hears the old soldier \\ \ 
fighting his battles o'er agaia Mr Henty has this I p. . 
peculiar advantage-^he combines the soldier with -IC 
the UUeraimr^ and wields sword and pen with equal I* V 
sldlL it, 
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Mr Henty has written chiefly of wars and ad- 
ventures in the cause of the old country and civil- 
isation, but it must not be supposed that he has 
no sympathy with or is incapable of work of a 
more domestic kind. He has given the world 
nothing better than ** Facing Death ; or, the Hero 
of the Vaughan Pit.^ Full of melodrama and 
pathos^ the work is also a study of character. Jack 
Simpson is sketched with a perfection that induces 
a belief in his actuality. He is a capital example 
of a boy— courageous, simple, God-fearing, dutiful 
and perseveriog — determined to lift himself above 
the ranks in which he has been born, and to win 
life's battle by hard and honest work. The spirit of 
" Through the Fray ^ is similar to that of '' Facing 
Death.** Here, too, though in a different way, the 
hero faces death. He has not to face the death of 
the entombed miner, but of . the innocent man 
arraigned on a charge of murder. Ned Sankey is 
really a second Jack Simpson, and, taking him as a 
pivot on which events turn, Mr Henty conducts us 
through the Luddite riots and the anti-machinery 
conflicts of the beginning of this century. In his 
preface he tells us he lias endeavoured to show 
that ^ there are peaceful battles to be fought^ and 
victories to be won, every jot as arduous and as 
difficult as those contested under arms. In * Facing 
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Death/ my hero won such a battle. He had to 
fight against external ciicumstances, and step by 
step, by perseverance, pluck, and determination, 
made his way in life. In the present tale, my 
hero's enemy was within, and although his victory 
was at last achieved, the victor was well-nigh * 
worsted in the fray. We have all such battles to 
fight Dear lads, may we all come unscathed 
and victorious through the fray." "Sturdy and 
Strong " again relies on moral, rather than physical 
attributes, and shows how Geoige Andrews left his 
mother in the workhouse, came to London, and, by 
honesty and industry, rose to be a prosperous 
engineer. 

Though Mr Henty's style frequently evinces signs 
of extreme haste, his grasp of the English language 
is sufficiently palpable to prove that any slovenii- ti ' 

ness or error into which he may fall is due to |2 \ 

nothing more than haste. Ilis diction generally Ia 
terse, and events follow each other in an eifective 
manner. A better illustration can hardly be given 
of his power than in the following passage from I j[^ 

"The Young Franc-Tireurs," which was his Ifirst, l\[ 

and came near to being his best Some forty or ,'; ! 

fifty of the Franc-tireurs have been engaging a party % \ 

of Germans double their strength. The German 
infantry, finding it impossible to get at the Erenoh, 
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who are under cover of a Tillage» retire, and a pause 
ensues. The Commandant of the Frenchmen, Major 
Temp^ hecomes uneasyt And orders his lieutenant 
to run to the upper storey of a house and see what 
the enemy is doing : — 

'*Th« lieotenant obeyed, and goinn^ to the upper storey of 
the house pointed out by hie commander, peered cautiously 
oat As far as he could see, nothing was stirring; the 
Gennans appeared to be lying in the little hollow in which 
they were sheltered. He was about to descend when he 
remembered his orders to look around in all directions. He 
therefore went to a window and looked carefully out As ' 
he did so he gaT# a start and his heart seemed for a moment 
to stand stilL Then with a bound he reached the door, 
sprung downstairs, and rushed to where Major Temp^ was 
standing behind a wall. 

^*The cavalry are upon us,' he said. 'They are not 600 
yards off. They haTe made a great detour, and are — * 

^ Major Temp^ stopped to hear no more. 

'''Fall back, men,' he said. 'Keep well together. The 
cavalry are upon us. Now, at a double to the forest for 
your lives. Steady! Steady I' 

"The men sprang from the position behind which they had 
been firing, fell in hurriedly in the street, apd then went off 
at a fast double towards the forest There were a few trees 
near, but no shelter sufficient to be of any use nearer than 
600 yaida Fortunately they were unimpeded by wounded, 
tveiy man having been carried back into the forest imme- 
diately he was struck. Still it was evident that they could 
not gain the forest iu time. They had seen the leading 
hovMmen turn into the end of the village not more than 300 
yards distant as they started, and the carbine balla were 
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already whizzing o^er their heada. With the rapidity and 
Bteadiness which mark the movement of Prussian eaTahry, 
they formed into line as they issued from the Tillagei and 
before the f agitires were half way to the forest^ a line of 
horsemen, fifty abreast^ were in full gallop behind. Then 
followed another of equal strength fifty yards behind. Tht 
Franc-tireurs, with their rifles and acooutrementSi were 
already slackening their speed. 

" ' We mast form square, Major, they are not a 150 yards 
behind,' de Maupas exclaimed. 'We can beat them off 
easily enough/ 

** Major Temp^ shook his head, and shouted cheerily, 

** * Keep on to the last moment men, well together. I will 
toil you when the moment is come; keep your rifles in 
readiness.' 

" In ten more seconds he gare the word. The men were 
in readiness, and the square was formed as if by magia 
The Uhlans were not more than fifty yards off. 

" ' File firing,' the Major shouted. ' Steady, dont throw 
away a shot' 

''Now was the time for breach-loading weapons, and so n ..;< 

deadly was the fire that the centre of the Prussian* line n -ij 

melted away before it, and the men who remained reined ■'* \'\i 

their horses aside as they reached the hedge of bayonets. 

The flanks kept on, and united again behind the square, , .^ 

drawing up near the edge of the wood, 160 yards distant i [•] 

The charge of the second line was attended with precisely ^' \h ^ 

similar results. The instant they had passed, however, # if j! 

Major Temp^ shouted to his men, \(}\ 

"' On for the woods. Steady. Keep square, reserre your 
fire till I tell you ; we must break through tht eavaliy, they 
only want to keep us ; their infantry will be here in three 
minutes, they are through the Tillage ahraady/ ;^. 

** The positioQ of tht Fhmo-tirmm was now oritlcal in tht U 
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extreme. Tbe enemy't cariUrj between them and safety/ 
only 100 jaHe distant^ had unalung their carbines and 
opened fire. The infantry were nearly 200 yards behind, 
bat, fortanately, dared not fire for fear of hitting their own 
eavalry. 

''At a rapid pace, for they were running for life, the little 
knot of Fnino-tireurs dashed forward. One or two fell from 
the fire of the cavalry, and, as they were fifty yards distant 
from the wood, there was a cry, and Phillippe Dabarg fell 
to the groond. In an instant Jim Doyle, who was his next 
man, stopped, eaaght him np as if he had been a feather, 
and, with a desperate effort, again joined the others, just as 
they were within twenty yards of the cavalry. 

'''Fire I' Major Temp^ cried ; and from the front and 
from each side of the little square, which was about six 
deep eithw way, the rifles flashed out 

" ' Level bayoneta— charge 1 ' 

"There was a short struggle ; the second ranks poured 
their fire into the cavalry line ; there was a clashing of 
bayonets against swords, and then the band ran through 
the broken line of cavalry. There was a rush into the 
bmshwood, and then, from behind the shelter of the trees, 
the fire opened again, and the cavalry fell suUenly back, 
having lost upwards of thirty men in that short five minutes 
nnoe they had left the village. The German infantry 
halted at a distance of two hundred yards, but they would 
have lost too many men in crossing the open to make it 
worth the while to attack the sheltered foe, who could pick 
them off to the last moment, only to withdraw deeper into 
the forest when they approached its edge. Accordingly, 
th^ too fell back, exchanging fire with the Frano-tirears 
tall they gained the shelter of the village. 

^The conflict over, the men sank exhausted npon the 
gfonnd, and well might their major, after handing each a 
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little bnoidj, tell them that, although thej had been forced 
to fall back, the affidr was more creditable to them than 
many a brilliant Tictory might pioye.* 



I 



The only serious charge which has been brought 
against Mr Hentj as a writer for boys is that his 
military stories have become an ''Academy of j^' 

Jingoism.'' To refute the charge, it is only neces- 
sary to ask what Jingoism is. Jingoism is a pro- 
pensity to fight anyone and everyone who thwarts 
the aspirations, just or unjust, of this country. 
The Jingo troubles himself neither about justice 
nor raison dCetrt, In a spirit of exaggerated and 
misapplied patriotism, he ignores everything save 
the fact that he and his countrymen are not to 
be allowed to do precisely as they like with im- 
punity, and would plunge the nation into war on 
any pretext 

This is what I conceive to be the meaning of the 
word JingoisuL If it be correct, then I defy any- 
one to point out a single passage in any of Mr 
Henty's works that can fairly be described as Jingo- «- 

istic in motive or idea. There is no Jingoism in the |j 

conduct of Dick and Ned Warrener; there is no l\^ 

Jingoism in that of Jack Archer, nor of Bouald i/ ' 

Leslie, nor William Gale, nor Charlie Manyat^ nor 
any other of the heroes whom Mr Henty has drawn. 
Was it Jingoism to help avenge the lives saoiifioed ''} \' 
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at the bidding of Nana Sahib ? Was it Jingoism to 
help protect our allies from the exactions of the 
Ashantee despot? Was it Jingoism to do duty before 
Sebastopol and on the slopes of the Alma ? Was it 
Jingoism to help wipe out the stain put upon the 
British flag at Maiwand? I saj nothing of the 
origin of these wars. It is not statecraft that Mr 
Henty is concerned with — military operations alone 
afiSect him. Every war in which England has been 
engaged may have been a mistake, but, having 
entered on any one of them, it was the duty of - 
every Englishman to stand by his colours. 

This is just what Mr Henty makes his heroes do. 
If these heroes are anxious to be at the front and 
in the thick of the fights all honour to them. To 
blame them would be like blaming Mr Henty's 
critics for endeavouring to get their criticisms into 
prints and would be far less just Mr Henty never 
makes war for war's sake, but when war has broken 
out^ he never fails to compel his hero to play his 
rdU bravely and honourably. He might take, as 
the motto of all his works, the words of Polonius 
to Laertes : — 

•^ Beware 
Of entrsnoe to a quarrel ; but, being in, 
Bear it that the oppoeer may beware of thee.* 

It is possible to show from his own pen how. 
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baseless is the chaige laid at Mr Henty's study 
door. In the ''Young Franc-Tiieurs,'* Mr Henty 
makes Captain Barclay declare that "a good 
Badical is a bad soldier." That Mr Henty holds 
this opinion too is probable ; but^ as though fore- 
seeing the criticism to which he laid himself open» 
he extracts from his heroes, Balph and Percy, a 
distinct avowal that they wera going to fight for 
France, not out of love of excitement^ but because 
they wish to assist in the defence of the country in 
which they have been bom. As with Mr Kingston, 
so with Mr Henty. Duty and self-preservation, 
not glory and love of fighting for fighting's sake, 
are the idea and the ideal aimed at. 

Becently Mr Henty has written several romances 
of ancient history, such as "The Dragon and the 
Hose; or, the days of King Alfred," "The Lion of 
North : a tale of the Thirty Years War," and * For 
the Temple," in which he shows the stand of &e 
Jews in defence of their city against the Romans. 
The field in this direction, however, is largely occu- 
pied by other able writers. Professor Hodgetts has 
turned his immense knowledge of Anglo-Saxon and 
Scandinavian times to account in the '* Champion 
of Odin " and one or two other old England stories 
which have appeared in Th% Boyi Oum Paper. 
Professor Hodgetts' work ought to prove useftil to 
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lads in the couroe of their historical studies, and it 
desenres to be known that he is prepared to assist 
those who are interested in old-world stories in 
acquiring any information which thej may want on 
the subject 

^ I can hardly hope/' he writes, ''that this little 
effort of mine * will have much effect in awakening 
an interest in the grand forefathers of our race, from 
whom we inherit so many good and sterling quali- 
ties ; but it will be a source of intense satisfaction 
to me if it should prove of some use in that 
directioa English boys, as a rule, are too open 
and straightforward to feel any pleasure in the 
stories of the deities of Olympus. If they must 
have mythology they will find the myths of their 
own race far less objectionable than those of Greece 
or Bome, and they have, besides, the advantage of 
appealing directly to their own Teutonic impulses." 
In this story of life in the days of old, and of boys 
who longed to ^ follow the Viking path over the 
sea^ on the road where there are no stones, on the 
road where the big whales sport in perfect freedom, 
on the trackless path of the brave," Professor 
Hodgetts has been eminently successful in hitting 
on a style likely to please his younger readers. He 
begins the book with a ''Hurrah for the Northl " 
* TlM ChMDpioB d Odin ** (CaimU). 
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which will put them on familiar terms with him at 
once, and in the conflicts on British soil, though so 
manj centuries have elapsed since they occurred, 
boys will take a lively interest The spirit of the 
book is excellent^ and is conveyed in the words 
which King Halfdan employs when he hands the 
lads, Hahkon and Orm, back their swords : — . 

'' Use the sword/' he says, '' but do not abuse it 
Take it from my hand, but wear it as thine own. 
Thus men have power from the gods, but use it as 
their own. Bemember this: Arms are worn by 
brave men to guard those whose lives are peaceful 
from harm and scathe. The champion gives his 
blood to guard the tender woman that nursed his 
infancy and to shield holy valas, priestesses, and 
prophetesses, and to keep the wife who is the joy 
of his homestead from violence and wrong. Think 
then what a solemn meaning is conveyed in this 
act when I givt you awards." Yh • 

The chivalry, the courage, and the semi-weird 'jji 

doings of these pre-Christian times have been the 
close study of Professor Hodgetts, and many strik- 
ing passages appear in the work. One of these 
occurs when, after leaving Framness to wreak ven- 
geance on the would-be kidnapper, King Bing; 
Dragons are sighted by Orm from his look-out 
''basket" at the top of the mast Otm calls out : I , 
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«'Belowtberol On deck I' 

«*'Halloal Aloft!' 

** * Dngooa in sight' 

•••Where away?' 

•• • On the backboard (port) bow.' 

•• • Are thej merehanU t ' 

•••No, I teU thee» Dn^na.' 

••At this joyful news, idl tach as were not engaged at the 
oar girded on their swordsi made ready their battle-axes^ 
and grasped their jaTelins, for the dragons were approach- 
ing to rapidly that each man thought it full time to prepare. 

••Then appeared on deck the wonderful apparition of ten 
priestesses dad in the purest white, each with a sprig of 
mistletoe in her hand, beiog the wood of which the shaft 
was made by which the •white god' Baldur fell, who 
>et reigns resplendently amongst the gods. The warriors 
were all at their posts^ each by his shield, and they bowed 
rererently as the holy valas approached them, singing a 
song of which we attempt to give a translation, but it is 
very weak when compared with the original 
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•• Welcome, champions, to the hall 
Where Odin waits in glory, 
To greet you who in the battle f all. 
As your fathers fell before ye. 

•• The dang of weapons on the sea, 
And the Valkyr's song above it^ 
Are sounds to set those spirits free, 
That deathless gloiy ooret. 

'. I •• Life eternal for the brave 

Gomes through stern death's portal : 
Vikings death on stormy wave 
Opens joy immortal 1 
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^ Baldar fell, who, now on high, 

Bules the tun of heaven I ' 

And to those who fighting die, 
Baldur't wreath ia given. 

^ H0I7 maidens, wondrons fair, 
Now are hovering near you, 
From the battle, through the air, , 

To Valhall's plains to bear jou. 

'' Blensings on the brave shall lights 
Curses on the craven I 
Odin guide your arms in fight I 
Yonder soars his raven. 

^ As this weird chant ceased, the holy maids waved each 
her sprig of mistletoe over the brow of a champion, and 
then they disappeared down the hatchway, dosing the 
gratiug after theuL Their appearance was so sudden, so 
unexpected, and so solenm an event that it seemed as 
though the advent of these brave women had been a revela- 
tion from a higher world ; and the impression made on all 
was that of awe, wonder, and delighii'' 

In passing from Professor Hodgetts to Professor 
A« J. Church, we go from one writer of ancient 
romance for boys to another. Professor Church has 
attempted to popularise the classics among boys by 
rewriting the works of the Greek and Latin authors. 
''Stories from Herodotus,*' ''Stories from Homer,** and 
" Stories from Livy," are among his labours. His best 
boys' book is *'Two Thousand Tears Ago; or, the 
Story of a Boman Boy." The last years of the Boman 
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Bepublic were memorable. Every man's 
against his neighbour. Civil and social 
left the country in the condition of 
gathering strength with eveiy hour fi 
outbreak. In Professor Church's book 
flicts with Spartacus and Sertorius, wi 
dates and with the pirates who infested 
terranean. 

The story of Spartacus and his gladiato 
pathetic and noble as it was romantic in n 
alone, as told by Ph)fessor Church, is si 
make the work popular. Professor Churc 
catch the classic spirit, whilst employing 
modem phraseology, and in this combim 
and girls, too, for that matter, find grc 
^ With the King at Oxford " is a somew 
dust sort of study of the times of Charles 
and, without disparaging the work, it m 
that it is hardly one which the young \ 
much to read. 

Historical in a different way from the 
but historical nevertheless, is Mr James 1 
Peril and Privation." In this book the ac( 
novelist undertakes to retell the oft-told 
actual marine disaster. In the seventee; 
of which the book is made up, the most 
appetite for romance will find ample r 
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give him mental indigestion. The matter is pure Ij il 

and harmless enough, but it is pressed upon the 
reader with a hospitality that will bewilder the 
greatest of romantic gourmands. The knowledge 
that these narratives are narratives of fact, whilst 
rendering them still more delectable, adds to the j 

danger of over-feeding the brain with horrors, the 1 

effects of which one cannot lessen by reflections that I 

after all they only had their being in the head of j 

the novelist. Mr Payn is to be congratulated on \ 

the manner in which he has performed his task. . 
Nothing was wanted to increase the sensation of his 
stories, and he has carefully avoided anything in the 
nature of "piling up the agony." There is one 
striking and original passage in the book given in 
connection with the loss of the Royal Oeorge. Mr 
Payn was fortunate enough to be shown by Miss 
Martineau a letter written by a long deceased rela- 
tive to her great niece, from Southsea, under date 
August 9, 1782. In this letter the following remark* 
able incident is racorded : — 

** * The day is calm and pleasant, and as I sit at 
the open window, the great vessel in the offing, be- 
twixt me and the Fair Island [the Isle of Wight 
used to be so called], seems to sway not a hand- 
breadth, nor to flutter a single pennant' Then, in 
a trembling hand, but still the same, was added :— 
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^A dieadfol thing has happened. When I had 
-written that beginning .of my letter, Dorothy, I 
again looked southward; the sea was waveless as 
before, and the Fairy Island sparkled in the sun ; 
but betwixt us and it I saw no trace of the three- 
decker. I thought my brain had gone wrong and 
rang the bell for Agnes ; but when she, too, could 
see nothing of h^, a terrible apprehension took hold 
of me, and when the alarm guns from the fort began 
to thunder, I knew the vessel had gone down. I 
hear near a thousand men were aboard of her.' " 
1, With such awful suddenness disappeared the 

{ Jioyol Oeorg€ and eight hundred men, in a calm sea 

and near the coast ! 

More cannot be said for these stories than that 

they were all worth the retelling. Such perils as 

I ' I those of the survivors of the Hcdsewell, such privation 

1^ as that of the survivors of the Orosveiwr, and such 

horrors as those of the Medusa will always interest, 

and, told as Mr Payn tells them, should instruct as 
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it I well 



Dr Macaulay has published two or three books 
similar to Mr Payn's " In Peril and Privation." 
i ! ^All True," and " True Tales of Travel," and " Ad- 

venture, Vialour, and Virtue," are^ however, made up 
chiefly of excerpts from personal narratives; and 
where Dr Macaulay writes himself he proves once 
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again that he knows better what boys want to lead 
than how to write it for thent " Grey Hawk ' 
seems to me a great improvement on DrMacaulay's 
other boys' books, and he gives the story of John 
Tanner's captivity among the North American 
Indians with freshness and knowledge. 

Two other names ought to be mentioned in this 
chapter: — Mr James F. Cobb and Captain Percy 
Gi-oves. Mr Cobb's " In Time of War," describes 
in an interesting manner the Commune and the 
Franco-German war. Among his other works are 
'' Silent Jim/' a religious tale, not uninteresting but 
somewhat manneristic in style ; *' The Watchers of 
the Longships," a tale of Cornwall in the eighteenth 
century ; " Heroes of Charity," and *' The Story of 
the Great Czar " — Peter of Russia. [ ^ 

Captain Percy Groves has a very dashing style, : \ 

and if he is not an Irishman, he ought to be. He \ 

has written several popular boys' books. ''From 
Cadet to Captain," starts with a picture of Sand* 
huret Military College, and takes us through some 
parts of the Franco-German war and the Zulu war. 
One war is not enough for Captain Groves in one 
book. '' A Soldier Bom " deals with the adventures 
cf the Ninth in the Crimea and the Indian Mutiny; 
' The War of the Axe" is a compound of humour { •; 

and adventure^ and describes one of England's little \\\ ' 
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affairs in South Africa. "^ Sketches of Adventure 
knd Sport '' is intended to interest boys who love 
adventures and sport as well as their author 
evidently does. Captain Groves is always pains- 
taking in his local colour, and his details are unfail- 
ingly drawn from the best sources. In sympathy 
and in knowledge no writer for boys is more 
strongly equipped. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

School Storiei :— Mr Hoghei, Arohdeacon Famr.Tho R«v.T. 8. 
Mil1iDgton» Mr AMot R. Hope, Tlio Rot. H. C. Adaotf, 
Mr Talbot Balnoi Reed. 
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It has been well said that the school is the micro- 
cosm of the world. At school every virtue is 
tempted and tested. The not always petty events ! ]- 

of the playground, the schoolroom, or the dormitory I ; - 

afford ample scope for the display of those qualities f | • 

which will stand their possessor in good stead, or ^ ^; 

bring about his ruin, as the case may be, in after IS' 

life. The school above all is a manufactory of \ *^; 

character. A boy who has backbone, who resolves f f . 

to be truthful and upright in his dealings, will find f 

there every inducement to go astray ; the braggart 
will have much of his self-love knocked out of him ; 
the sham will be exposed ; the coward and the liar , ^ 

will inevitably be placed on their trial A school 
properly conducted will mould the futuro of the 
young not only intellectually and physically, but 
morally ; and it is fairly safe to assert that from a H 

boy's disposition at school, a good general idea may \\\ 

be formed of the course he is likely to pursue in ^ j; , 

the world. . ^ J ! ' 
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These consideiations will show that school s 
may dischaige a very important function in ass 
boys to overcome the trials and resist the te: 
tions of school-life. *' Tom Brown's Schoolda} 
unquestionably entitled to the first place a 
this class of stories. Its popularity has exU 
over thirty years. It is an almost ideally p 
work of its kind It has all the merits and f 
the defects of its contemporaries, and has prol 
exercised a wider influence over the mine 
readers of all ages than any other book for 
ever written. 

The chief fault urged against Mr Hughes' m< 
is a proneness to preach. Mr Hughes doec 
deny this, and exclaims: ''Why, my whole o 
in writing at all was to get a chance of preac 
... I can't see that a man has any busine 
write unless he has something which he thoroi 
believes and wants to preach about" The c1 
.and the confession are calculated to leave ai 
tirely wrong impressioiL There are many pasj 
in the book eloquent with Christian fervour 
intended to help the young reader. But 
Hughes has an absolutely unique power of I 
earnest without being irritating, and serious wit 
being dull. He hates humbug in any form, an 
exposes the unreal with a merciless hand. 
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thrashes the bully, protects the weak, upholds the 
rights dissipates the wrong. Tom Brown and Harry 

East are real living human boys — not the abstract i ,1 
incarnations of all the virtues or vices imaginable, 
but boys ^ with souls to save/' as Hood has it» boys 
capable of being educated to the best work, boys 
who commit faults as every one else does, and who 
have no special characteristics beyond harmless 

animal life in its fullest measure, good nature and ^j ' 

honest impulses, hatred of injustice or meanness, j| . 

and thoughtlessness enough to sink a lifeboat. S :' 

They are boys who would stand being preached to |; ^ : 

overmuch, just as little as the ordinary boy reader. f, > 

Mr Hughes knows this, and hence he preaches 1* V 

when he does so, in a cheerful friendly way, which t, y 

wins the heart at once. Bead Old Brooke's oration 1 ;| 

in the seventh chapter of Part L Here is preach- ^j T 

ing of the most solemn character, but where is the j I v 

boy who would skip it ? Speaking of the School- J \ 

house, of which he was the chief below the masterSi .; | | 
Old Brooke says : — •.;!,; 

'' Now, I'm as proud of Uis house as any one. I believe 

if 8 the best house in the achooL (Cheers.) But it's a long j • 
way from what I want to see it First, there's a deal too 

much bullying going on. I know it welL I dont pry j '^^ 

about and interfere ; that only makes it more underhandi . • 

and enoottiages the small bo/s to come to us with their jj i 

fingers in their ejes, telling tale% and so we should be 1' |r 
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worse off tlian ever. It's very little kindness for the Sixth 
to meddle, generally, yon youngsters, niind that You'll be 
all the better football players for learning to stand it, and 
to take your own parts and fight it through. But depend 
npon it, there's nothing breaks up a house like bullying. 
Bnlliee are oowards, and one coward makes many ; so good- 
bye to the school-house match if bullying gets ahead here. 
(Loud applause from the small boys, who look meaningly 
at Flashman and other boys at the tables.) Then there's 
fuddling about in the public-house, and drinking bad spirits 
and punch, and such rot-gut stuff. That won't make good 
drop kicks or chargers of you, take my word for it. You 
get plenty of good beer here, and that's enough for you ; 
and drinking isn't fine or manly, whatever some of you may 
think of it" 



If now and then Mr Hughes becomes a little 
prosy, his ideas are always worth listening to, and 
for the sake of such splendid, manly, vigorous narra- 
tives as the football match, the battle between Tom 
Brown and "Williams, and many others, where is the 
j ';.|'] boy who would not willingly be preached at ? The 

soundness of the advice which Mr Hughes gives, 
too, should secure him a ready audience among 
young and old. Let a boy I'ead the following 
passage, and see if he will not rise from its perusal 



I" jlf conscious of the important part he may play in bis 

ili' own sphere: — 

** In no place in the world has individual character more 
weight than at a public school Bemember this, I beseech 
jou, all yott boys who are gvtting into the upper forms. 
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Now ifl the time in all your livee, prol>ably, when you may f 

hare more wide influence for good or evil on the society you j : 

live in than yon can ever have again. Qait youTaelvee like 
men, then ; speak up, and strike out, if necessary, for what- j . 

ever is true, and manly, and lovely, and of good report; | 'S 

never try to be popular, but only to do your duty and help 
others to do theirs, and you may leave the tone of feeling 
in the school higher than you found it, and so be doing 
good which no living soul can measure to generations of 
your countrymen yet unborn. For boys follow one another 
in herds like sheep, for good or evil ; they hate thinking, 
and have rarely any settled principles. Every school, in- 
deed, has its own traditionary standard of right and wrong, 
which cannot be transgressed with impunity, marking 
certain things as low and blackguard, and certain others as 
lawful and right This standard is ever varying, though it 
changes only slowly and little by little ; and subject only 
to such standard, it is the leading boys for the time being 
who give the tone to all the rest, and make the school either 
a noble institution for the training of Christian Englishmen, 
or a place where a young boy will get more evil than he 
would if he were turned out to make his way in London 
streets, or anything between these two extremes.* 

The whole spirit of '* Tom Brown's Schooldays " 

is the best proof one could have of the effect for 

good which Dr Arnold had over the minds of his ^' 

scholars, among whom, of course, was Mr Hughes. 

Mr Hughes bears frequent and grateful testimony 

to the strength of Dr Arnold's character. Writing 

of his preaching, he says : — , ,' 

** We listened, as alt boys in their better moods will listen 
(ay, and men too^ for the matter of that), to a man whona* 
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we felt to be, with ftU his heart, and aoul^ and strength, 
j )P striving against whatever was mean and unmanly and un- 

I ;' I righteous in oar little world. It was not the cold, clear 

voice of one giving advice and warning from serene heights 
ij ^ to those who were straggling and sinning below, but the 

warm, living voice of one who was fighting for us and hy 
oar sides^ and calling on us to help him and oarBelves and 
one another. And so^ wearily and little by little, bat surely 
and steadily on the whole, was broaght home to the young 
boy, for the first time, the meaning of his life : that it was 
no fool's or sluggard's paradise into which he had wandered 
by chance, but a battlefield ordained from of old, where 
there are no spectators, but the youngest must take his side, 
and the stakes are life and death. And he who roused this 
consciousnesB in them showed them, at the same time, by 
every word he spoke in the pulpit, and by his whole daily 
life, how that battle was to be fought ; and stood there be- 
fore them, their fellow-soldier and the captain of their band. 
The true sort of captain, too^ for a boys' army, one who had 
no misgivings, and gave no uncertain word of command, 
and« let who would yield or make truce, would fight the 
fight oot (so every boy felt) to the last gasp and the last 
drop of blood." 






Surely Mr Hughes would have made, if, indeed, 
he has not become, through ''Tom Brown's School- 
days," "a true sort of captain for a boys' army." 
Those who think the book is goody-goody, should 
turn to chapter five, Part II., where he concludes 
t\, his account of the Brown-Williams fight with 

advice to boys to learn to box. As to fighting, 
^esays:— 
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^ Keep out of it^ if yoa can, by all means. When the 
time comei^ if it erer should, that you may have to say 
*Tes' or *No' to a challenge, say 'No/ if you can— only 
make it clear to yourselres why it is you say * No.' It is a 
proof of the highest courage, if done from true Christian 
motives. It's quite right and justifiable, if done from a 
simple aversion to physical pain and danger. But dont say 
'No' because you fear a licking, and say or think it's because 
you fear Ood, for thaf s neither Christian nor honest And 
if you do fight, fight it out; and don't give in whilst you can 
stand and see." 

Passages of this nature afford relief, if relief is 
necessary, to others like those very earnest and 
beautiful conversations between Arthur and Brown. 
To put my opinion of " Tom Brown's Schooldays ** 
into a few words, I should say : It is needless to 
attempt to deny that it is somewhat '* preachy/' but 
its sermons are of a particularly fascinating and 
spirited kind, and though they may stand frequently 
apart from incident^ incident conveys the chief 
moral. The incident seems to me to illustrate the 
sermon, quite as much as the sermon to explain the 
significance of the incident 

Fully to appreciate ** Tom Brown's Schooldays^" 
it is necessaiy to read the works which Archdeacon 
Farrar wrote years ago for boys. Mr Farrar's and 
Mr Hughes' work is primarily inspired by the 
same Christian purpose, but the manner is widely 
. different . Mr Hughes never desponds, and is never 
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melancholy ; Mr Farrar, on the other hand, is often 
depressed and sad, or at least depressing and sadden- 
ing. No single book for boys presents so many 
difficulties to the mind of the critic as '' Eria" It 
is at once a book from which boys may derive much 
goody and a book that boys would do well not to 
read at all. In one place it is passionate, in another 
it is morbidly sentimental; now it is deeply pathetic, 
now humorous. By some, ''Eric*' is regarded as 
pretty ; to my mind, keeping in view the public to 
whom it is addressed, it is profoundly gloomy. Its 
first object is to expose some of the evils of the 
public school system, but it is hardly conceivable 
that a state of Uiings so utterly bad as that which 
prevailed at Boslyn ever existed in any single school 
Every flock has its black sheep, and every school its 
bad boys. Mr Farrar has focussed within one school 
the besetting sins of many. 

The book, however, is full of poetic touches, and 
throughout displays the hand of a master. Very 
suggestive is such a passage as the following : — 

''If against each boy's name, as it was rudely 
cut on the oak panels [of the boarders' room], could 
have been also cut the fate that had befallen him, 
the good that he had there learnt^ the evil that he 
had there suffered — ^what noble histories would the 
records unfold of honour and iiuccess, of baffled 
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temptations and bard won triumphs: what awful 
histories of hopes blighted and habits learned, of 
wasted talents and ruined lives." 

The versatility of the author is conspicuous 
throughout the story. Anything more truly noble 
and touching than the death of Edwin Kussell has 
hardly ever been written ; half the would-be comic 
stories for boys contain nothing nearly so humorous 
as Dr Rowland's discovery of the surreptitious re- 
presentation of Macbeth in the dormitories. Never- 
theless, brimful of high and many-sided merit as 
the work is, its tone generally is so sorrowful, and 
the impression it conveys is so pessimistic, that it 
would be decidedly unwise to put it indiscrimi- 
nately into any boy's hands. To a weakly-minded 
child, Mr Farrar's appeal and warning in the ninth 
chapter would prove fatal : — 

"0 young boys," he says, "if your eyes ever 
read these pages, pause and beware. The know- 
ledge of evil is ruin, and the continuance in it helL 
That little matter, the beginning of evil — it will be 
like the snowflake, detached by the breath of air 
from the mountain top, which, as it rushes down, 
gains size, and strength, and impetus, till it has 
swollen to the mighty and irresistible avalanche 
that overwhelms garden and field and village in the 
chaos of indistinguishable death." . . 
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* ll The £EJIacy contained in these sentences is ap- 

|i' parent^ and Mr Farrar unconsciously allows Mr 

Ij Boee^ one of the masters at Boslyn, to refute his 

own words. In a letter to the hero, Mr Bose 
writes: — 

^Tbe innocence of mere ignorance is a poor 

thing ; it cannot under any circumstances be per- 

iff manent^ nor is it at all valuable as a foundation of 

character. The true basis of a manly character is 

.11^ not to have been ignorant of evil, but to have 

ijjl known it and avoided it; not to have been shel- 

ifi tered from temptation, but to have passed through 

;! t 'it and to have overcome it by God's help. Many 

have drawn exaggerated pictures of public school 

morality : the best answer is to point to the good 

and splendid men that have been trained in public 

schools, and who lose no opportunity of recurring 

to them with afifectioiL" 

In ** Julian Home," too, Mr Farrar himself de- 
clares that ''without temptation there can be no 
real virtue or tried strength." To say that know- 
ledge of evil is ruin, and continuance in it hell, is 
terrible dogma. It practically declares that once a 
fidse step is taken^ all that can be done is to avoid 
taking another. ''Eric" holds out to those who 
have erred no hope whatever of being foigiven 
and reinstated in the world's and Ood's favour. 
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The delinqaent may strive to amend, but be bas 
sown the wind and must reap the whirlwind Mr 
Farrar himself must have been in a very despondent 
mood when he penned ^ Eric»" and one might fairly 
accuse him, in the words which he puts into the 
mouth of Montagu, of ''being as doleful as Hervey 
on the Tomba I expect," one might continue with 
him, "* you've been going through a select course of 
'Blair's Grave/ 'Young's Night Thoughts^* and 
' Drelincourt on Death.' " Mr Farrar has pushed 
his doctrioe to extremes. The death of Bussell is 
decidedly wholesome, and comes with immense 
effect. But why little Vernon should be killed, 
why Eiic should run away to sea, there to be 
strung up to the mast and have his back lacerated 
by a heartless captain, and then after all his suffer- 
ing should escape only to die, and as though this 
were not sufficiently miserable, his mother should 
die also, is inexplicable, at least to me. If " Erio ** 
be accepted by any child as true to life, he would, 
arguing from the logic of facts, rise from its perusal 
assured that, if once he went astray, retribution 
would have no end, and penitence could never bring 
him peace. 

The work of the Bev. T. S. Millington is of a 
more homely character than that of Archdeacon 
Farrar. Mr Millington is a very serious water, 
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]\ \mA there is nothing pessimistic in his pages. He 

is ever oonscious of the enormous responsibility 
\ which rests with all who have charge of children, 

M " and in that very admirable story, " Boy and Man," 

he expounds the ideas which animate his fictions 
i I for " young and old." He says : — 



.^ ^ Boys mnat endure hardBhipe ; but that is do reason why 

-31 ^ they should be exposed to them rashly or unneoessarily ; 

but they might learn by some safer and more promising 

y method than ezperienoe. A boy may be taught to swim 

. j by throwing him into deep water, but he must be watched 

. y. and assisted, or he will yery likely be drowned. It is not 

|.| desirable for children to be kept too long in leading strings ; 

but when a boy is first left to walk alone, we do not place 
him among the rocks and precipices, but on a smooth floor, 
and even then the mother stands over him with careful 
arms, and ' runs to catch him as he falls.' It may be in 
some instances a necessity— a choice of evils, that boys 
should be sent early into the world and left to battle almost 
alone with the trials and temptations which abound there. 
But then — away with all false pretences on the subject ! — 
do not let us argue that it is good for a child of tender 
years to be so tried ; he may grow up pure and strong in 
spite of such exposure, for there is no evil upon earth which 
is not sometimes overruled for good. But evil is evil still, 
and in a large school where boys of all ages, tempers, and 
characters meet together, and there is no guarantee for 
proper tnining, influence, and supervision, the innocent 
childhood may be very soon loet» and lost for ever. We 
are taught even as men and women to pray daily, ' Lead us 
not into temptation.' Why then pretend that it is good 
for our little ones to be sent forth unprotected into such 
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There is much truth iu this argument though it 
would not be difficult to push it too far, and to 
make milksops rather than men of boys. Mr 
Millington wields a facile pen, and is equally 
graphic and readable when dealing with physical 
and moral crises. The latter occur frequently in 
"Boy and Man/' notably Armitage's difficultied 
after the discovery of Goodchild minimus in the 
tower; the former appear chiefly in ''Straight to 
the Mark/' notably in Howard's rescue of little 
Martin. " Some of our Fellows " is an excellent and 
exciting school story. Mr Millington, though 
always prepared to stand up for strict honour and 
truth, is not a sentimentalist^ and censures only 
wilful deception. As an artist be is not perhaps 
quite so capable as Mr Hughes or Mr Farrar. It is 
slightly ridiculous to hear Tom Howard address his 
aunt as "Mrs Beverley/' But this is a very small 
matter, and little but praise is Mr Millington's due. 
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perilous paths ? It is a convenient doctrine, however, and /] 

a comfortable one, if only we can be seriously convinced of ^i 

it It saves a great deal of trouble, and silences many \ \ 

scruples and misgivings; and so little children are sent \\ 

away to take their chance, and to sink or swim in the great 
sea of school life as their fathers have done before them. 
Tlie Lacedeemonians exposed their weak and sickly children 
upon the mountains to live or die, as fate would have it| 
which was a still easier solution of the question." 
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I Though Mr Ascot R Hope has pnblished several 

I I ^ stories of a general aatare, such as ** The Men of the 
f ' Backwoods," "Buttons,** and*' Boys' Own Stories," 
^ he is best known by his school stories. He has 
J written any number of histories of ''Winchester 
^ - Grammar SchooL*' His earliest work in connection 

with the young was "* A Book about Boys," in 1868, 
in which he showed how close a study he had made 
of their ways. In 1869 appeared ** A Book about 
Dominies." The subjects of both these works have 
figured more prominently than any others in Mr 
Hope's* writings. He is probably the highest 
authority in Great Britain on the thoughts and 
lives, the joys and the troubles of schoolmaster and 
pupiL 

Mr Hope — whose real name, by the way, is Ascot 
B. Hope-Moncrieff— is said to have begun to write 
with the laudable purpose of reforming boys' litera- 
ture. He has a very quiet sort of humour; is 
natural and vigorous in form, and is at his best, from 

I' i a literary point of view, when dealing with character 

and the events of school-boy life. He explained his 
ideas on this subject in ** My Schoolboy Friends," 

'\ ! published in 1870, when he wrote : — 

''I believe that boys like to read about nothing 
better than the incidents of their everyday life, if 
properly treated, and I have kept this in. view in 
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writing the foUowing pages^ without caring liow 
petty and commonplace my story may seem to older 
leaders^ who have sapped foil of three Tolmna 
novels. ... I have simply tried to lepresent the 
ordinary life of ordinaiy boys at a vciy oidinaiy 
sort of school, and if gxown-vp critics oondemn m j 
representation as uninteresting. I appeal to mj 
juvenile reader, who for this once only is requested 
to perform the part of Caesar." 

In ** Buttons, or the Trials and Travels of a Toung 
Gentleman,** published in 1879, he ran into a groove 
which was perilously near leading him to a Maria 
Edgeworth-like goal He had his good boy and his 
bad boy, his poor boy and his rich boy, but the hard 
and fast moralising of the older school is escaped 
by the genial banter which Mr Hope bommanda. 
^ Buttons " tells the story of a particularly conceited 
and ill-behaved young gentleman, named Geofiry 
Shaw, and a particubrly awkward boy in*" buttons^** 
his father^s page. Geofiry grossly insults Bottons. 
who leuves his situation immediately, and upon the 
facte becoming knoi«m to Mr Shaw, he punishes his 
^n, whose ridicule has been the cause of so much 
naisery to the page, by making him take the phioe of 
buttons in his own home. The humiliation is too 
^^^ ^ be borne, and Geofl&y runs away. The 
^■«on» bowever, has been salutaiy, and when all 
o 
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< comes right in the end, and GeoSry and the buttons 

\ meet again, they indulge in a hearty hand-shaking. 

I; The method of punishment adopted by Mr Shaw 

^J| . is hardly to be recommended for general use. It 

;{ would not cure the meannesses of character of an 

'] ' ordinarily high-spirited boy, though it might easily 

break his spirit altogether. To read of GeofiVy's 
misery duriog his brief tenure of office as buttons 
to his father, on the other hand, would doubtless 
exercise a very powerful influence for good. Though, 
therefore, Mr Hope may not appeal to the lovers of 
Mr R L Stevenson or Mr Haggard, the purity of 
his tone, his keen appreciation of humour, and the 
general excellence of his subject and form are to be 
commended. 

Long before Mr Hope had made his ijAvi in this 
particular field, the Bev. H. C. Adams was writing 
ijj more or less successful school stories. He, too, has 

occasionally drifted from this special subject, as in 
^ The Mystery of Beechy Grange." Mr Adams took 
y up the T^ of a writer for boys some thirty-six years 

ago, when he edited the old-fashioned story of his 
recently deceased brother, called "The Cherry 
Stones," which was intended to show the evil 
consequences of deceit 

In " The First of June, or Schoolboy Rivalry," 
published five years later, Mr Adams returned to 
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the same scenes as those of '' The Cherry Stones." 
Among Mr Adams' best works are '* Schoolboy 
Honour," published in 1861 ; " Barford Bridge, or 
Schoolboy Trials," in 1868; "The Winborough \\ 

Boys," in 1872 ; '* Tales of Nethercourt," in 1876 ; 
''The Boys of Westonbury, or The Monitorial 
System," in 1878; "College Days at Oxford," in ,• 

1880; " WhoDidIt?"in 1881 ; and in 1886, "Who ' 

Was Philip 1" and "For James or Geoige?"— the 
latter being a story in which schoolboys get mixed 
up with the troubles of 1745. Mr Adams' work has 
one defect : it is diffuse. He somewhat lacks "go," 
and unimportant incidents are needlessly elaborated. 
** Who Did It ? " for instance, is a good story, and 
points an excellent moral, but its interest is mini- 
mised by ite extreme length. When Mr Adams is 
in the midst of a strong situation he has fire enough,.* 
but when not enthusiastic he is slightly tedious. 
At the same time his books are among the best for 
boys. He has the knack of weaving a plot with 
skill, and keeping one in the dark to the end. ^ . 

" Who Was Philip?" is a question which not only | 

the boys of Welchester, but the reader, vrill be 
anxious to have answered, and will have some diffi- 
culty in answering until Mr Adams lets the cat out 
of the bag. 
The only other name which it is necessary to 
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mention in this section is that of Mr Talbot Baines 
)^. BeecL Mr Seed's popularity as a writer for boys 
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>^ is recent. There should be a considerable future 

before him in the lioe he has adopted He tells a 

\ tioTj well and naturally, and is thoroughly con- 

versant with every phase of boy-lifa The two 
works of his which I have read are widely unlike. 
••Follow my Leader; or, the Boys of Templetou/' 
has its faults from the artist's point of view, and to 
. one or two passages in it — to wit, that in which 

^ Sichardson and Heathcote make a fool of their 

i friend Coote, an action at least mean and not at 

all in keeping with the spirit of chivalry animating 
the book— objection may be taken; but, on the 
whole, the work is a good one. Mr Reed's style 
here is laconic and ironical. The work is inflated 
with spirit and life. It is like a balloon without 
ballast : there is a car of rectitude attached to it, 
but there are no sandbags in it It is a bo/s story 
pure and simple : boys, indeed, so far as this work 
is concerned, might almost compose the world, in 
which an adult only flits across the horizon oc- 
casionally, and the youngsters are the makers and 
breakers of their own laws. ** The Adventures of a 
Three Guinea Watch" has all the humour of 
•'Follow my Leader," but there are sandbags to 
steady the car in the shape of real living sympathy 
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between child and parent^ pupil and master. Tlie 
influence of the adult is not here so entirely lost to 
the 'sr, and boys are taught to look to a higher 
wisdom ihan their owa The scheme of the book 
is ingenious. A three guinea watch tells its own 
story from the time it leaves the watchmaker's to be 
presented to a boy starting for school It passes 
into various hands, and affords a connecting link, 
which, but for it^ would be wanting in the lives of 
several heroes. The scenes of the story, are, there- 
fore, frequently changing, and we pass from school 
to college, and from college to the battlefield. The 
undertone of the work is not so deep as that of 
*^ Tom Brown's Schooldays,** and there are no little 
lectures, but the general tendency of the two stories 
is the same. 



CHAPTER V. 

Roounee Mid Gentnl AdT«ntorM :— Mr R. U SteTenaon* Mr 
Bider HaggMd, Mr WartalU Mr O. M. Fenn, Dr Gordon 
SubiM, Mr Hairy Frith* Mr HntohMon, Mr CollingwooH, 
Mr A. Knight, the R*t. F. Langbridge^ Mn EUoart, Mn 
Korrit, MrT. B. Aldrieh, Ao. 

So far eveiy writer for boys at whom we have 
glanced has boasted some special .characteristic. 
There remain a host who rely solely on romance 
and wild adventure, and take no particular subject 
as the ground plan of the majority of their fictions. 
Becently some remarkable additions have been 
made to this class. Mr S. L Stevenson's "Treasure 
Island** and ''Kidnapped;" Mr Rider Haggard's 
''King Solomon's Mines/* "She,'* and "Allan 
Quatermain;*' Mr William Westall*s "Phantom 
City/* and Commander Cameron's "Cruise of the 
Black Prince, Privateer/* are among the number. 
If many more works like these are produced. Captain 
Manyat will become prosy, and Harrison Ainsworth 
dull 

The success of "Treasure Island** and "King 
Solomon's Mines*' in some slight degree explains 
the feverish outburst of romance which we have 
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witnessed lately. Where Mr Stevenson and Mr 

Haggard have trodden triumphant, others were sore 

to essay to follow. That Mr Stevenson and Mr |; 

Haggard have not a monopoly of the marvellous^ Mr 

Westall proved in his conception of that phantom 

city of Central America. Mr Westall's idea, though 

given to the world by him in a very admirable form, ti 

is not quite original Some years ago a story on j 

the same lines appeared in a not too respectable 

boys' weekly, which is now dead, and of which Mr 

Westall has probably never heard. The difference, 

so far as I can recall it, between the two stories is 
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that Mr Westall goes to Central America for his 1 

phantom land, whilst his predecessor imagined the 

existence of a beautiful white race in Central 

Australia. I would have verified my impression on 

this point, but the magazine has not been entrusted 

to the safe keeping of the British Museum. 

*' King Solomon's Mines " and '' Treasure Island *" 
have several features in common, though, as a wholes 
they are entirely dissimilar. The motive-spring of ^ t ^^ 

both is hidden treasure. Without the treasure there 
would have been no story. But the methods of 
finding the treasure, and the manner in which events 
are described, are very different 

To attempt to say that *' Treasure Island ** is not 
clever would be to attempt to prove what is not 
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true. Whatever comes from the pen of Mr Steven* 
8on cannot fail to be clever. '^ Treasure Island ^ is 
clever in conception, and is brilliantly written, — 
more brilliantlj written, no doubt^ than anything 
that has come from Mr Haggard's pen. But Mr 
Stevenson has kept the boy reader — ^for whom the 
story was first published — too exclusively before 
him. ^ Treasure Island " is like the work of Jules 
Vemei minus the scientific and geographical dis- 
quisitions. Jules Verne would never have escaped 
the difficulty of indicating the locality of the island 
by such a statement as that^ ^ Having been asked 
to write down the whole particulars about ' Treasure 
Island/ he does so, keeping nothing back but the 
bearings of the island, and that only because there 
is still treasure not yet lifted." To a boy, unques- 
tionably, the work gains in attractiveness what it 
loses in worth by the omission of actualitiea It has 
all the courage and stick-at-nothingness of Jules 
Verne's plots. ••The Boy Captain," or "Michael 
Strogoff" hardly rival it in exciting situations. The 
discovery of the intention of Long Tom to take the 
ship and bolt with the treasure ; the meeting of the 
boy Hawkins with the unhappy maroon, Ben Gunn ; 
the struggle at the stockade, the cutting of the cable 
of the HifpaiMofa, Hawkins' fight in the rigging with . 
Israel Hands, and his sudden appearance in the rebel 
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camp, are a succession of sensations sufficiently 

startling. From the time that Black Dog appears 

on the scene till the treasure has been stored on board 

the ship, the narrative is carried forward in a whirl \ 

of desperate adventure, which almost deprives the 

reader of his breath. It is one of those stories which, 

when once you are fairly into it^ you cannot leave 

until you know all, the best and the worst There 

is something fresh in the situation of the two parties 

in the conflict for possession of the Hispaniota. 

The numerical weakness of the Squire's party josti- 

iies a fear that the rebels will get the upper handl 

Tlien as the rebels diminish one by one, and the 

loyal party at the same time loses one or two of 

its members, the excitement becomes intense and 

almost insupportable. The narrative halts not 

a second. Mr Stevenson allows no truce. He 

literally blazes away until the fight has ended in 

victory for the Squire. ''In anything fit to be 1 

called by the name of reading,*' he once wrote in 

''A Gossip on Bomance,*' ''the process itself should 

be absorbing and voluptuous ; we should gloat over 

a book, be wrapt clear out of ourselves, and rise 

from the perusal, our mind filled with the busiest^ 

kaleidoscopic dance of images, incapable of sleep or 

of continuous thought The words, if the book be 

eloquent^ should run thenceforward in our ears like 
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the noise of breakers, or the story, if it be a story, 
repeat itself in a thousand coloured pictures to the 
eye. It was for this last pleasure that we read so 
closely and loved our books so dearly in the bright 
troubled period of our boyhood. Eloquence and 
thought^ character and conversation, were but ob« 
stacles to brush aside as we dug blithely after a 
I \ certain sort of incident^ like a pig for truffles." A 

liighwayman, he says, was his favourite dish. He 

read in childhood '' solely for some quality of brute 

incident^"" not the quality, he explains, of mere 

I bloodshed or wonder, but of romance. No one can 

L complain that in "Treasure Island*' or "Eid- 

napped,'' or any other of Mr Stevenson's fictions, he 

has not fully acted up to tlie canons of romance 

i[ prescribed by himself. 

\ The spirit of ''Treasure Island" is breathed in 

\ the lines so often quoted by the pirates : — 

/ " Fift<HiQ men on the dead man's cheat, 

I Ye-bo-ho and a bottle of rum ; 

{ ^ Drink and the devil bad done for the rest, 

1 Te-ho-ho and a bottle of rum 1 " 



' By way of preface Mr Stevenson has addressed 

J some excellent lines ^ to the hesitating reader," 

which give at once an idea of the material with 
which he deals and the kind of romance which he 
loves ^-> 
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« If Bailor UlM to •aflor tiura, 

SUNrm and adTentare, heat and eoU, 
If aehooiiera, ialanda, and maroooa. 

And Bnoeaneen and boned Gold, 
And all the old iomanoe« retold 

Exactly in the ancient way, 
Can pleaae as me they pleased of oU, 

The wiser yonngsten of to-day : 

SobeitandfaUonl Ifnot» 

If stndioiis youth no longer crave^ 
His ancient i^petites forgot^ 

Kingston, or Ballantyne the brave^ 
Or Cooper of the wood and wave : 

So be it, also I And may I 
And all my pirates share the grave 

Where tiiese and their creations lie !" 

Aa to whether youth still craves the old romance, 
Mr Stevenson can surely be no longer in doubt 
Whilst such stories as *' Treasure Ishmd" are 
written for them, romance will never pall upon 
their mental palates. 

The only objection which can honestly be uiged 
against this sort of romance is that it contains none 
of the higher attributes and aspirations of which 
mankind is capable. It is romance pure and 
simple. There is little poetry, little humanity. It 
is desperately realistic^ and desperately earnest ; and 
regards nothing but the circumstances attending the 
strife for Iucib and lifa 
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In vivid colouring and in melodramatic incident, 
''King Solomon's Mines" is not surpassed by Mr 
Stevenson's work. ^'Eing Solomon's Mines" 
1 1 savours much of old world romance, is marked 

i» \rj humour and pathos, and is resplendent with 

barbaric poetic hyperbole. Mr Haggard must have 
j| paid considerable attention to Eastern legendary 

, ^/ lore. His work seems inspired by the rich breezes 

• I of The Arabian Nights " and similar productions. 

I n - The abode of "She," King Solomon's treasure 

i chamber, the massive rock door moved by an un- 

; 11 discoverable lever, and the subterranean passages, 

^ jH are as impressive in every way as anything con- 

\ (I tained in ancient romance. They seem earthly, yet 

not of the earth. We feel certain of their reality 
just as we feel certain of the reality of the stars ; 
but we feel equally certain of the hopelessness of 
trying to gain access to them. Weird, and devilish 
even, is the witch who guides the Englishmen to the 
chamber of death in "King Solomon's Mines." 
Her presence and her sinister remarks send a shiver 
through the reader's frame. 

The intense circumstantiality which characterises 
the story might make one doubt whether it is a 
fictitious narrative. It is, too, strikingly original in 
] , many ways. One of the most powerful pieces in 

the work is the finding of the body of da Silvestra 
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in the ice-cold cave, after 300 years, in a state of ^^ 

perfect preservation. This is turning the operations :( 

of the Frozen Meat Company to account with a V 

vengeance. Then the witch hunt with all its . | 

sickening sacrifices! The graphic pen brings the !l 

horrors of this savage practice to the mind with 

marvellous realism. But the two best scenes are 

the battle between King Twala and his rival Tgnosi, I 

the newly proclaimed sovereign of Eukuana, and A 

the fight between Twala and Sir Henry. The last ^^ 

stand of the Greys, who enter the field 2000 strong '^^ 

and come out of it ninety-five all told, and the giant 

prowess of Sir Henry Curtis side by side with 

Infadoos, their leader, are sufiiclwatly absorbing. 

But matters are not allowed to rest here, and 

Twala, the vanquished tyrant, claims his death-right 

to choose an opponent with whom he shall fight his 

last, and indicates Sir Henry, who has done more j 

than his share in the carnage of the day. The '^ 

reader asks himself whether the gallant English* 

man, well-nigh exhausted as he must be, whose 

firm and strong nature must win all hearts, is to 

be cut down by this heartless savage? The duel *.) ^., 

gives so fair an idea of the grasp and resource of 

Mr Haggard's style, that I cannot refrain from 

quoting it almost at length : 

I 
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^ V ** The ex-king laughed savagely, and stepped forward and 

\ l^ faced Cortii. For a moment they stood thus, and the set- 

ting son caught the stalwart firames and clothed them both 
<(f in fire. They were a well-matched pair. Then they began 

to circle round each other, their battle-axes raised. Sud- 
denly Sir Henry sprang forward and struck a fearful blow 
I <|: at Twala, who stepped to one side. So heavy was the 

jl stroke that the striker half-orerbalanoed himself, a circum- 

)) stance of which his antagonist took a prompt advantage. 

'^ Circling his heavy battle-axe around his head, he brought 

)i it down with tremendous force. My heart jumped into my 

it, mouth ; I thought that the affair was already finished. But 

]; no; with a quick upward movement of his left arm Sir 

ij Henry interposed his shield between himself and the axe, 

ij with the result that its outer edge was shorn clean off, the, 

axe falling on his left shoulder, but not heavily enough to 
'^ do any serious damage. Then followed blow upon blow, 

which were, in turn, either received upon the shield or 
avoided. Tl)e excitement grew intense; the regiment 
which was watching the encounter forgot its discipline, and 
drawing near, shouted and groaned at every stroke. . . . 
Presently Sir Hemy, having caught a fresh stroke upon his 
jj shield, struck out with all his force. The stroke cut through 

Twala's shield and through the tough chain armour behind 
it, gashing him in the shoulder. With a yell of pain and 
fury, Twala returned the stroke with interest, and, such 
was his strength, shore right through the rhinoceros horn 
handle of his antagonist's battle-axe, strengthened as it was 
with bands of steel, wounding Curtis in the face. A cry of 
dismay rose from the Buffalos as our hero's broad battle* 
axe fell to the ground ; and Twala, again raising his weapon, 
fiew at him with a shout I shut my eyes. When I opened 
them again it was to see Sir Henry's shield lying on the 
gnrandi and Sir Henry himself with his great arms twined 
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around Twala's middle. To and fro thej swung, hugging 
each other like bears, straining with all their mighty 
mufldea for dear life, and dearer honour. With a supreme 
effort Twala swung the Englishman clean off his feet, and 
down they came together, rolling over and over on the lime 
paving, Twala striking out at Curtis's bead with his battle- 
axe, and Sir Henry trying to drive Uie tolla he had drawn 
from his belt through Twala's armour. . . . Dropping the 
tolla, he made a grab at the axe, which was fastened to 
Twala's wrist by a strip of buffalo hide, and, still rolling 
over and over, they fought for it like wild cats, drawing 
their breath in heavy gasps. Suddenly the hide string 
burst, and then, with a great effort. Sir Henry freed him- 
self, the weapon remaining in his grasp. Another second 
and he was upon his feet, the red blood streaming from the 
wound in his face, and so was Twala. Drawing the heavy 
tolla from his belt, he staggered straight at Curtis, and 
struck him upon the breast — but whoever it was that made 
that chain armour understood his art^ for it withstood the 
steel. Ouoe more Twala came on, and as he came our 
gallant Englishman gathered himself together, and, swing- 
ing the heavy axe around his head, hit at him with all his 
force. There wss a shriek of excitement from a thousand 
throats, and, behold, Twala's head seemed to spring from 
his shoulders, and came rolling and bounding along the 
ground towards Ignosi. For a second the corpse stood 
upright, the blood spurting in fountains from the severed 
arteries ; and then, with a dull crash, it fell to the earth, 
and the gold torque from Uie neck went rolling away across 
the pavement As it did so Sir Henry, overpowered by 
faintness and loss of blood, fell heavily across it." 

The chief merit of ''King Solomon's Mines," 
however, seems to be that^ with all its vigour and 
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I j / spirit^ it is not lacking in the mora pathetic and 

I y more humorous sides of life, barbaric though that 

; /jl life may be. The affection of Foulata for Gold is 

., yj told with exceeding delicacy, and it is hard that Mr 

\ ).' Haggard should have been compelled to get rid of 

i };^ the noble girl in so cruel a manner. More robust 

) .')• and equally sincere and significant is Ignosi's re- 

\ 6: gard for his white friends, and his regret at their 

[ U departura 

|. ji] *' My heart is sore/' he said when the Englishmen 

who had helped him to his throne in Kukuana 
were bidding him farewell. ** Tour words split my 
heart in twain. What have I done to ye that ye 
j[ should leave me desolate ? Te who have stood by 

f^ me in rebellion and in battle, will ye leave me in 

the day of peace and victory? What will ye — 
wives? Choose from out the land I A place to 
i , I live in ? Behold the land is yours as far as ye can 

\ ^/f see. The white man's houses? Ye shall teach my 

people how to build them. Cattle for beef and 
milk? Every married man shall bring ye an ox 
\ or a cow. Wild game to hunt? Does not the 

' elephant walk through my forests and the river 

horse sleep in the reeds? Would ye make war? 
My Impis [regiments] wait your word If there is 
anything more that I can give, that will I give ye." 
To pass from pathos to humour, was there ever 
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a funnier creature than Captain John Gk>ld ? The 
idea of a man in the habit of paying acrupulous 
regard to his toilet being suddenly pounced upon 
by savages when only half-shaved and half-dressed, 
and being compelled, for the sake of the effect he 
produced, to accompany the Kukuanas with one 
side of his face clean and the other side covered 
with hair, and with nothing on but his eyeglass, his 
vest, and his boots, is simply delicious. Gold's 
eyeglass is a constant source of amusement When 
parting with the old warrior, Infadoos, for instance, 
" Gold was LJ moved that he gave him as a souvenir 
— ^what do you think ? — an eyeglas& Infadoos was 
delighted, foreseeing that the possession of such an 
article would enormously increase his prestige, and, 
after several vain attempts, actually succeeded in 
screwing it into his own eye. Anything more in* 
congruous than the old wamor looked with an eye- 
glass, I never saw. Eyeglasses," is the confirmed 
belief of Mr Quatermain, ''don't go well with 
leopard skin cloaks and black ostrich plumes." 

Even in the most terrible crises, Mr Haggard 
keeps up the humour. Thus, when the battle takes 
place between Twala's forces and those of Ignosi, 
there is a touching and amusing simplicity in 
Quatermain's expression, to the effect that being in 
for it^ he made the best of a bad job and ^toddled 
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{ ;, along to be killed." Whilst one is still shuddering 

\ , at the thonght of Gold's immersion in the subter- 

lanean river beneath King Solomon's treasure 
chamber, a smile is irresistible as one finds that he 
comes out of the ordeal drenched weli-nigh to death, 
but still preserving the glass safely in his eye. The 
relief which these touches afford to the high-strung 
nervous excitement of the adventures of Allan 
Quatermain, Sir Henry Curtis, and Captain John 
Gold has not been as highly appreciated as it 
deserves. 

Though Mr George Manville Fenn hardly goes 
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r in for the same stick-at-nothing romance as Mr 
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Stevenson or Mr Haggard, he has won fame as u 
writer for boys as well as for their Mudie-patronising 
friends, and is second only to either in the intre- 
pidity with which he handles complicated events. 
Mr Fenn wields his pen dexterously. His style is 
plain and unforced ; his plots are skilfully woven^ 
and are characterised by plenty of vigorous scene 
shifting. If he were in want of a motto for his 
boys' books as a whole, he could not adopt a better 
one than the time-honoured nil desperandum. He 
knows by an unerring instinct the moment when 
art and human nature have been stretched to the 
extreme limit which patience and feasibility will 
permit He writes much as Englishmen have 
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fought^ and may almost be said not to know when 

he is beaten. No teller of stories is more adept 

at snatching victory from the jaws of defeat Mr 

Feun carries the fortunes of his heroes to an almost 

irretrievable pointy and then, at later even than the 

eleventh hour^ his magic works success. Often and 

often he gets them into scrapes, the outcome of . 

which he alone can foresee. Just when his pages 

are covered by a black darkness even of despair, the 

injunction, "never despair,'* seems to shoot across 

them like a meteor, and hope is rapidly followed by 

triumph. With all these striking characteristics^ jh 

too, Mr Fenn is not a hero-worshipper. His heroes, 

like so many invented for boys, are human and 

have their faults. His adherence to the real rather 

than the ideal gives him many opportunities for the 

display of an overflowing sense of humour. 

All this is true in a greater or less degree of Mr 
Fenn's work, whether it be a domestic story dealing 
with the anti-machinery agitation, as in " Patience 
Wins ; or, War in the Works," or stories of adven- *" 

ture on and beyond the seas, as in " In the King's 
Name," " Nat the Naturalist," " Off to the Wilds," 
" The Silver Caflon," or " Middy and Ensign." The 
last may be taken as a fair specimen of Mr Fenn's 
efforts. It is a story of a jungle station up a Malay 
river. Tom Long, the ensign, and Bob Boberts^ the ' \\\ 
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midshipman, belong to the English force sent out to 
establish a protectorate over a Malay monarch. Mr 
Fenn acknowledges his indebtedness to Major 
M'Nair, of Singapore ; and the vivid pictures which 
he draws of the country, and his description of the 
ways of the people, could only be the result of 
either personal observation or information supplied 
by one who has been on the spot Mr Fenn here, 
as in more than one of his stories, finds himself in 
^ a wilderness of beauty," and does not fail to make 
all possible poetical capital out of it The manner 
in which trouble is created with Sultan Hamet ; his 
treachery in joining hands with his persecutor, 
Bajah Gantang ; the ruse by which the British force 
is divided, the sufferings of the party inveigled into 
the hunt, the perplexities of the steamer and of the 
party on the island, — interwoven as they are by. a 
thousand other incidents,— make up a book which 
ought to satisfy the most voracious sensationalist, 
and could not shock the most prosaic. The inten- 
sity of interest wliich surrounds Ali's captivity, the 
dream of escape which he has, consequent on his 
I \ fatigue, and the suddenness with which the reader 

is brought to a knowledge that it is only a dream, 
are little less real to the latter than to the unhappy 
captive on whose freedom so much depends. In 
many places Mr Fenn runs possibility hard ; but 
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if he strains a point now and then, he must be for- 
given for the sake of the ingenuity, which never fiBuls 
him. ''Middy and Ensign" must not be taken to 
be a piling up of horrors. There are some delight- 
ful bits of fun in it^ not the least among which are 
the quarrels and bounce of the two striplings who 
represent both Her Migesty's services. Where all 
is so really admirable, I hope Mr Fenn will not 
think me querulous if I point out that he does not 
always make his art adequately supplement and 
polish his natural power of writing. He is tauto- 
logical in worda Here are one or two sentences 
which Mr Fenn would not like to have held up as 
specimens of his work : ^ This added a good deal to 
the feeling of insecurity felt at the Besidency;** 
" They had no special enmity against the occupants 
of the dingy in particular ; " '' At last, though, his 
nerves seemed to become more set, and setting his 
teeth, he held his piece ready." Small though Uiese 
oversights may be, they are sufficiently numerous to 
become a source of irritation during the perusal of 
what is otherwise English of a very graphic^ easy, 
and picturesque order. 

Of the many other gentlemen who have written 
eminently readable stories of adventure for boys^ it 
is impossible to say much more here than a few 
words. Dr Gordon Stables has dealt with nearly 
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every clime under the sun. He is the author of 
eereral stories of Arctic life, such as ^ The Cruise 
of the Srunobird*' and ''The Land of the Great 
Snow Bear/' and of life partly in the tropics and 
partly round the pole, such as ''Jungle, Peak, and 
Plain " and " Harry Milvaina" It is, in fact, rather 
a feature in Dr Gordon Stables* books that they are 
generally semi-tropical and semi- Arctic in charac- 
ter. Mr Henry Frith has published among other 
excellent works, " Ascents and Adventures : Moun- 
taineering in every quarter of the Globe," " Escaped 
from Siberia,** an adaptation from the French of 
t Tissot and Amero of a striking and original story 

describing the perils of three fugitives who manage 
H to elude the vigilance of their Russian gaolers ; " The 

y Search for the Talisman ** in the wilds of Labrador, 

and ^ In the Brave days of Old,** the stoiy of the 
Crusades. Mr Frith has a correct^ simple, and 
humorous touch. Mr J. C. Hutcheson, author of 
•' Frits and Eric ; or, the Brother Crusoes," " Picked 
up at Sea,** and " On Board the Esmeralda,'' is one 
[i of the best spinners of sea yams for the youngsters, 

r '! and if he would only consent never to allow his 

u . sentences to exceed twenty or thirty words in length, 

^ instead of continuing them often for the space of half 

a page, little fault oould be found with his style. 
: Mr H* CoUingwood and Mr Arthur Knight also 
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write sea stories. *• The Congo Boyen," a stoiy of 
the successful efforts of British cruisers to capture 
some particularly smartly handled slavers, and 
" The Voyage of the Aurora,** are two books by Mr 
Collingwood; and ''The Cruise of the Theseus'' is 
probably Mr Knight's best yam for boys. TheBev. 
F. Langbridge in ''Bider^s Leap** proved himself 
capable of holding his own among the first writers 
for the young, and weaved an ingenious and 
thoroughly interesting plot connected with school 
life and hidden treasure. Anne Bowman is known 
by such stories as " Boy Foresters " in the days of 
Bobin Hood, and ''Boy Voyagers'' among the 
pirates of the east Sir Samuel Baker has written 
only one boys' book, I fency, viz., " Cast Up by the 
Sea." This work, despite the fact that it has been 
remarkably successful from the publishers' point of 
view, is, from a literary point of view, a failure. It 
contains many good adventures and much that was 
worth printing. But its diction is unpolishedi and 
regarded as a book for boys, it is wanting in good 
taste. Certain of its characters require toning 
down. Mother Lee ought to be eliminated alto- 
gether, and more than one passage would have been 
better unwritten. The English language is suffi* 
ciently wealthy to enable a writer to indicate the 
identity of a parent without entering into a 
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description of the ^snow-white bosom" of the 
woman washed ashore at Sandy Cove. Sir Samuel 
Baker wishes to write for boys ^from eight to 
eighty.** For the younger portion of his audience it 
is undoubtedly out of place to give the prominence 
he has done to the fact that the unfortunate lady 
had only recently become a mother. This objection 
may sound prudish ; however that may be, the 
passage referred to is a proof of Sir Samuel's 
Ignorance of the art of stoiy-telling for the young. 

One or two ladies have written stories for boys. 
*' Ernie Elton at Home^'* and ''Ernie Elton at School/' 
are among Mrs Eiloart's best juvenile works. *'.The 
[\ Early Start in life," which describes the adventures 

of four orphans in Australia, and some other fictions 
for the delectation of youth,- have come from the pen 
of Mrs Eb M. Norris, a daughter of Captain Marryat 
And mention must be made of Mrs Valentine, who 
has devoted herself to the compilation of true narra- 
tives of stirring deeds by land and sea ; and of Mrs 
J. Eb Saxby, whose stock-in-trade seems to lie in the 
historic and romantic isles of the North. 
In humour, boys' fiction is not strong. If we 
I except Mark Twain's stories, which are read a good 

^ ' deal by boys and girls alike, the only work for the 

young which I know, depending solely upon its 
fun, and quite respectable in tone^ is^ ''A Bad 
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Boy's Diary," by Mr T. R iJdrich. The stories for 
boys, whether piodaoed in Sogland or in America, 
which era intended to be humorons, axe^ so fitf M 
my experience of them goes, mlgar, ridicnloos, and 
hannfal, and, except in the case of "A Bad Bo/a 
Diaiy," are not given to the world throng tibe 
medium of any worthy publishing house. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Books for Girls :— Miss Aloott, Mrs Ewing, MiM Tonge, Miss 
Sewell, 21iss Doudney, Miss Beale, Mrs M>nih>ll, Miss L. . 
T. MMde, MiM Annie a Swan, Miss R. Hardy, Miss 
KsMry, the MtbcNr of the " Atelier da Lys," and others, 

:( GiBLS» like boys, in recent years have been remark- 

\ ably favoured in the matter of their reading. They 

h cannot complain, with any justice, that they are 

-i ignored in the piles of juvenile literature laid 

'/ annually upon the booksellers' shelves. Boys boast 

]{ ' ^ ft literature of their •' very own," as they would call 

\\ it. So do girls. If the son has enlisted in his service 

' such able pens as those of Beid, Henty, Verne, 

Kingston, Hughes, Hopes, Hodgetts, Edgar, Ballan- 
tyne, Frith^ Fenn, Beed, Stables, Blake, Hutcheson, 
and others, the daughter may claim the allegiance of 
a band scarcely less numerous, and not less brilliant 
and worthy. Among them may be mentioned 
Mesdames Alcott^ Ewing, Marshall, Browne, Beale, 
Symington, Sewell, Wetherell, Meade, Holmes, 
Swan, Doudney, and Tonge. These ladies have 
endeavoured to do for girls what has now for some 
k yean been done for boys. To a considerable extent 
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tbey liave succeeded. But to write for girls is a 
veiy different thing from writing for boys. Girls* 
literature would be very much more successful than 
it is if it were less goody-goody. Girls will tolerate 
preaching just as little as boys ; and to hit the 
medium between the story of philistine purify and 
the novel of Pandsdmoniacal vice is not apparently 
always easy. Girls' literature^ properly so called, 
contains much that is excellent^ much that is beauti- 
ful and ennobling. It appeals in the main to the 
highest instincts of honour and truth of which 
humanity is capabla But with all its merits, it 
frequently lacks the peculiar qualities which can 
alone make girls' books as palatable to girls as boys' 
books are to boys. 

This deficiency is not quite the fault of those who 
aspire to write for girls, but is of the essence of the 
subjects which offer themselves for treatment 
''Go" — a monosyllable signifying startling situa- 
tions and unflagging movement — characterises boys' 
books, and girls' books will never be as successful 
as are boys' books until the characteristic is im- 
poi-ted into them. ''Slow and sure** is not the 
motto of .either reader or writer in these days. 
Public and publicist are acceptable to each other in 
proportion as they are ready to conform to the elec- 
tric influences of the times. When books were few 
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and for between, an author might indulge in long- 
winded dissertations almost to his heart's content 
Now, as has been shown, if he has a moral to point, 
he must point it in the foots of his narrative, and 
not in a sermon which plays the part of reai^ard 
to every incident Oirl-life hardly lends itself to 
vigorous and stirring treatment in the manner that 
boy-life does. It is far more difficult to ensure the 
reader's interest in domestic contretemps and daily 
affairs than in the fierce combats between nations, 
or in the accidents of all kinds into which boys and 
men are, by the very nature of their callings, for 
ever being led. In the ranks of girls and women, 
it may be conceded, are centred the highest purpose, 
the longest suffering, the greatest heroism, the 
noblest devotion, the harshest and cruellest of 
human triala The courage which meets privation 
or ignores sel( for the sake of those near and dear, 
is woman'a It is oourage of the first order. The 
courage which makes a man face boldly an enemy 
on the field of battle, or fling himself into the boiling 
surf to rescue a fellow-creature is, too, deserving of 
all honour, but it is, nevertheless, courage of a 
secondary order, and is primarily man'a Heroines 
like Grace Darling are few. Heroes like Eobert 
Clive are many. To face fever in a loathsome alley, 
or to minister to the needs of the wounded soldier. 
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requires a courage dissimilar in all respects to that r \ 

called forth by the necessity of spiking a gun or . IH 

swimming out to a wreck. The one is devotion, } ^\ 

human, spiritual, Christian; the other is pluck, A \\ 

animal-like in its character, desperate in its in- ** 

stincts. The former is noted by God and lauded 
by man, but needs an uncommon power to treat 
adequately from the point of view of the story I, 

reader ; the latter, on the other hand, is easily sus- * | 

ceptible of treatment, feverish and romantic, which 
may be expected to appeal to the dullest of imagi- 
nations. The gore of the battlefield, and the flames \^ 
of the burning building, are facts more readily * \ 
grasped by, and hence are more interesting to, the ' ^ 
majority of youthful readers than the sick room and 
the injured heart .1 
These considerations indicate the forces which I 
militate against the popularity of the works deemed ' [\ 
suitable for girls. Nevertheless, many ladies have l) 
become really famous in this particular branch of ^ 
literature. Conspicuous in the front rank stood Miss 
Louisa May Alcott That Miss Alcott should have ^ 
been able to write the kind of story most likely to 
interest the young mind is not surprising to those 
who have any knowledge of the incidents of her 
life. The scenes of suffering and resignation, of 
patriotism, devotion, and love which she, in oon* 
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I ( ., junction with most of her countrywomen, witnessed 

I during the American Civil War, gave her mind just 

that fillip which is necessary to write books of the 
peculiar power of '' Little Women " and other of her 
works. Miss Alcott is the second famous American 
lady who has made her name by appealing to girl 
readers. Mrs Wetherell's success is a little extra- 
J ordinary. Even when the fullest recognition has 

been made of the great power of characterisation 
which she showed, it is not easy to explain the 
cause of the popularity of " The Wide, Wide World " 
>/y and ''Queechy." These works are of the severe 

evangelical order — ^high in tone, admirably written, 
well informed in some ways, but generally dull. 
Mrs Wethereirs picture of Fleda is comparable 
almost^ as a literary study, to Dickens's Little 
I Nell, but no one would be inclined to substitute 

; <« Queechy " for " The Old Curiosity Shop." Though 

Mrs Wethereirs success may have been not less 
*y than Miss Alcott's, she can hardly be accorded the 

credit of writing stories which girls found wonder- 
fully interesting. They are decidedly ''good" stories, 
but their movement flags. 

Miss Alcott's life fitted her pre-eminently for the 
task which she allotted herselfl Bom on the 29th of 
November 1833, in Oermantown, Pennsylvania, her 
early years were spent in the society of a beautiful 
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mother, a learned father, and the brilliant set 

which congregated about B. W. Emerson. Sach an 

environment was calculated to generate a love for 

literature. She read the best works that came to | H 

her hand, and she herself told us how Emerson | ' 

helped her. '' When the book mania fell upon me \ 

at fifteen," she says, '^ I used to venture into Mr { 

Emerson's library and ask what I should read, | 

never conscious of the audacity of my demand, so j 

genial was my welcome. His kind hand ofiered to 

me the riches of Shakespeare, Dante» Goethe, and I . 

Carlyle, and I gratefully recall the sweet patience \ 

with which he led me round the book-lined room ( 

till ' the new and very interesting book ' was found, ) 

and the indulgent smile he wore when I proposed ^ . 

something far above my comprehension. 'Wait a I 

little for that,' he said, ' meantime, try this, and if 

you like it^ come again.' For many of these wise 

books I am waiting still, very patiently, because in 

his own I have found the truest delight and best ^^^ 

inspiration of my life." Having escaped being an 

actiess through an accident, Miss Alcott at first 

wrote sensational stories. A manuscript which 

she offered to the kindly editor of Ths AUaniie 

Monthly, Mr J. T. Fields, was returned with a 

recommendation that she should stick to teacbingi 

What one cannot help r^arding as Miss Alcott's 
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jj'- opportunity came when North and South America 

\ * entered upon the gigantic conflict which resulted 

j in the overthrow of slavery in that country. 

V Miss Alcott became one of the ministering angels 

}j who toiled day and night at the bedside of the 

(i heroes who had fallen in the cruel crash of civil 

I strife. Had she not been hospital nurse, *' Little 

'.j Women" and a dozen or more of her best short 

I \ stories would never have been given to the world 

in the form they were, and might never have 
secured their author a place among the first writers 
I of her time. No more varied experiences are on 

jl record than those which Miss Alcott has described 

|{ in •* Hospital Sketches." 

M "little Women " appeared in 1868, and during 

y every succeeding season Miss Alcott figured among 

(j the authors of books for young people. A few years 

I ago she is said to have gone into a Boston bookstore 

to give an order, when the assistant, who did not 
know who she was, told her they were too busy to 
attend to her wishes then, as they had got to meet 
an uigent demand from a Western firm for an extra 
20,000 copies of*' Little Women." As soon as they 
got out of the store, we are told, her companion 
turned to her with some congratulatory expression. 
~ Ah," said Miss Alcott^ drawing a long breath, " I 
have waited fifteen years for this day." When 
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''Little Men" appeared three years later, 50,000 | 

copies were ordered in advance; and from her 

books published during the last twenty years, Miss 

Bolton says the author of ^ Little Women ** received 

about £20,000. Nor was the money very lightly 

earned. ''In her hardest working days,"* says 

Mrs Moulton, "she used to write fourteen hours 

in the twenty-four, and scarcely ever tasted food 

till her daily task was done. When she has a story 

to write she goes to Boston, hires a room, and shuts 

herself up in it In a month or so the book will be 

done, and its author comes out tired, hungry, and 

cross, and ready to go back to Concord and vegetate 

for a time." 

The secret of the popularity of Miss Alcott's 
work was that she gave her own laige heart to her 
creations — if, that is, Jo and Amy, and Meg and 
Laurie, and Mr and Mrs Marah can properly be 
called creations. They were rather pen and ink 
portraits of living beings — ^none other in fact than .r 

her own parents, and sisters, and friends. Jo was 
to Miss Alcott what David Copperfield was to 
Charles Dickens. After the first few pages of 
"Little Women," one kuows Jo personally. Her 
character, her sympathies, her trials, stamp her upon 
the memory as a person worthy of a place among 
one's literary friends. She is a delightful girl, and 
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none the less lovable for her boyish proclivities^ 
'* Fun for ever, and no grubbage," is her motto ; and . 
)i directly she comes into one's presence one feek 

I instinctively that a serious face cannot long be 
i maintained. Jo's efforts to write are again, we may 

I be sure^ but the reflection of Miss Alcott's own 

struggles, and we may get a glimpse in ''Good 
Wives " of how it was that Miss Alcott was never 
sensational, and yet never preached. ^ Morals don't 
seU,** said Mr Dashwood; and as the aspirant 
lUtinUeur regarded sensationalism as unworthy of 

|f her, she struck the happy medium which has proved 

so acceptable to the little men and women on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

' The happy medium, indeed, precisely describes 
Miss Alcott's work. She is never plunged in over- 
whelming grief nor carried away by an excess of 

I I joy. Tears of sorrow are soon followed by peals of 

merry laughter. She is rarely monotonous, though 

i j^ to her boy readers her descriptions of dress some- 

i I times drag a little. Her power of interesting one 

in quite ordinary events is exquisite and worthy of 
Jane Austen herselfl She has, it is true, in some 
of her *" Fireside and Camp stories ^ shown that she 
possesses a faculty for melodrama without lapsing 
into the frenzy of sensationalism, but the works by 
which she will be known for generations to come 
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will be those of the ^' Little Women ** order, and in 
these it is hard to recall a single incident that may 
not occur in everyone's home life almost every day. 

Miss Alcott, if any one may take Jo*s views as her 
own, has never been prone to write with a purpose 
She does not claim to have a mission. None the 
less her mission has probably been greats and girls 
who have studied her can hardly have failed to 
acquire fresh ideas as to the noble rdle which 
woman may play and is called on to play in life. 
Bose, the heroine of ''Eight Ciousins^" discovers, 
when she reaches her teens, that ''girls are made to 
take care of boys." " You boys," she says, ^ need 
somebody to look after you ; so I am going to do 
it ; for girls are nice peacemakers, and know how 
to manage people." There is more in this than 
some of Miss Alcott's critics imagine. Miss Alcott 
evidently also thinks that girls are the proper 
guardians of their brothers and his friends, and in 
the same way, that women are all powerful for good 
in their relations with men. Meg's conduct towards 
her husband is an exemplification of this, and if 
Miss Alcott's stories serve to start young people in 
the world with an emphasised assurance of the truth 
of the view expoanded by Bose, her books will have 
been written 'to very high purpose indeed. 

Miss Alcott has two points in common with Mrs 
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Ewing — ^fint, she is stroDgest when tempering her 
domesticity with the arbitrament of war ; and 
second, her writings are lai^ely herself. The name 
of Juliana Horatio Ewing is, it is a tniism to say, 
deservedly among the most popular on the tongues 
and in the hearts of young people. She was bora 
at Ecdesfield, in Torkshire, on August 3, 1841, and 
died at Bath on May 13, 1885. Her life and her 
work were equally beautiful Her books are con- 
tributions not to ephemeral fictions of the day, but 
to real literature. Their plots are carefully elabor- 
ated, and their style is polished and natural ^ No 
writer for children," says Mrs Molesworth, in her 
excellent account of some of Mrs Ewing's least 
known works, "^ has discarded so thoroughly as she^ 
in spirit and in deed, the old and altogether false 
system (which children are the first to detect and 
resent) of writing down to young readers." 

To place Mrs Ewing's name among writers for 
girls only, will naturally raise a protest in some 
quarters. The truth is, it is impossible to give her 
any exclusive position at alL Her work was so 
essentially general in character, it had so many 
attractions for old and young alike — ^for father, 
mother, girls, boys and little children — for every 
one who had sufficient intelligence to appreciate it 
'* Jackanapes'' is as suited to the child as *'A Flat 
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Iron for a Farthing ;" and « Jan of the Windmill •• 
is snrely as interesting to girls as '^ Six to Sixteen.'* 
To regard * We and the World" as intended only 
for boys, or " Mrs Overtheway's Bemembrances,'' as 
only for girls, is absurd. 

The most striking thing about Mrs Swing's books 
is their sincerity. Sincerity stands to her work in 
the same relation as a diamond to the gold in which 
it is set. Her work is of the highest order, but 
glittering with many hues at its centre is tiiith. 
Her work, in other words, is the precious metal in 
which a more precious purpose is enshrined. She 
treasures nobility of life and of heart, and her 
teaching is tliat of plain living and high thinking. 
Her admiration of manliness and chivalry is as 
spontaneous as her sympathy with the oppressed 
and the weak, or her hatred of wrong and falsehood* 
All classes fix her attention, and she is as ready to 
find fault with the highly placed as with the lowly. 
How soundly she rates all humbug and meanness 
in " Six to Sixteen " I Her philosophy is thoroughly 
democratic and catholic, and she says, ^' I have 
heard polished gentlemen lie at a pinch like t^e 
proverbial pickpocket, and pretty ladies fib as well 
as servant girls." It is, she declares, so terribly 
easy to be cowardly and selfish, and to debase one's 
ideas and conduct If it did not dawn upon Aunt 
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Theresa's mind that " Girls' heads not being jam 
pots — which, if you do not fill them will remain 
empty — the best way to keep folly out is to put 
something less foolish in," it did upon Mrs Ewing's, 
and to the best of her great ability she strove to give 
her young readers the highest examples of purity and 
generosity, and courage, and, above all, contentment. 
Her stories are full of suggestive and worthy reflec- 
tions, and, as her sister reminds us, she always 
wrote with the consciousness that " a wicked book 
is all the wickeder because it can never repent." 

It is a question with many competent critics, says 
Mrs Molesworth, whether '* Jan of the Windmill" 
should not take rank as Mrs Swing's very best 
effort ^ As a work of art there is much to be said 
ill favour of its doing so, though some of its greatest 
merits— its originality, the novelty of its scenery, its 
almost overflowing richness of material of all kinds 
— militate against its ever attaining the popularity 
of ' Jackanapes ' or the * Short Life,' in which the 
interest is absorbed in the principal figure — a figure 
in both instances masterly in its beauty and in its 
power of appealing to our tenderest sympathies. 
With children of both sexes, and of varying ages, 
'* Jan" is a great favourite, even though — and this 
fact surely but increases their real value — ^likc 
almost all Mrs Swing's writings, it contains much 
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which only ripened judgment and matared taste can 
fully appredate.** The popularity of ** Jackanapes *' 
is not surprising. It is a story of unique beauty. 
It has not a superfluous sentence, and it is alternately 
humorous and pathetic. One has hardly brushed 
away the tears of laughter at Jackanapes's inter* 
view with his grandfather, the best point in which 
is surely his exclamation to the old gentleman, 
" What a funny fellow you are, sir 1 "—when tears 
of another kind are called forth by Jackanapes' 
heroism on the field of battle, and his deatL 
V Jackanapes " is a flash of genius if ever there was 
one ; you pick up the book for the first time, and in 
the course of an hour, love, grief, humour, chivalry, 
devotion have succeeded each other in a whirl of 
life-like characterisation. ** Jackanapes " seems to 
me to contain the essence of the power which Mrs 
Swing displayed more elaborately in other works ; 
it is, if one may say so, a microcosm of her literary 
energy and her genius. 

Neither Miss C. M. Yonge nor Miss R M. Sewell 
is as much read now as formerly by girls on the 
road from the nursery to society. ** Girls," says Mr 
Froude severely, but truly, "* now talk over novels 
which the ladies' maids of their grandmothers might 
have read in secret, but would have blushed while 
reading." The maiden of fifteen a quarter of a 
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centnry ago was a very different peTson from the 
maiden of fifteen to-day in many important par- 
ijl ticnlara. Mothers who, as girls, read Miss Sewell 

\ or Miss Tonge» now consent to their daughters 

studying '' Onida " and Miss Braddon. Miss Yonge 
and Miss Sewell have much in common. They 
were bom in the same decade, they aim at incul- 
eating love of the same Church, some passages of 
!|; their work are not unlike, and in one case they 

J. collaborated in the production of a series of readings 

iji from the best authorities, entitled ''Historical 

|i Sketches." Miss Yonge has, however, been more 

\\ versatile than Miss Sewell. She has written or 

compiled all sorts of histories as well as stories and 
novels. She aims chiefly at imparting instruction, 
and frequently, it is to be feared, becomes wearisome 
in so doing. Her best and most popular work is 
«'The Heir of Sedcliffe," a simple story told with 
equal simplicity and excellence. Another of her 
works is ''Daisy Chain," which is considerably 
spoiled as a book for girls by the minuteness of the 
discussions on certain methods of learning. Ethel 
May's flights "from hie, haecy hoc up to Alcaics 
and beta Thukidides " are not calculated to securo 
much sympathetic enthusiasm. Of Miss Yonge's 
" Dove in the Eagle's Nest," I give the opinion of a 
lady correspondent^ who writes :— "The book seems 
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to me one of the most perfect works ever written 

for girls. Though the chief characters are lofty 

and ideal, yet they are life-like and natural The 

heroine is all sweetness and womanliness. Her « ^ . 

sphere is narrow, but her life is full of thrilling ]' 

adventures, such as would interest even boys, and 

it seems to me that this is just the kind of book we 

need for our girla" 

If any complaint is to be preferred against Miss | \ . 

Sewell, it is that she is too exhaustive. Almost f! 

every one of her books would bear cutting down by L 1 

a third at least, and would gain alike in worth and 1 1 

attractiveness. Miss Sewell's works, however, ought • | 1 

to be much more widely disseminated among girls 
than they have been recently ; and the enterprise of 
the Messrs Longmans, Green & Co. in producing \ > 

an entiraly new and cheaper edition of her tales and \ \ 

stories is deserving of a word of grateful recognition. 
A thousand and one moral precepts, admirably put 
and beautifully illustrated, might be culled from 
Miss Sewell's pages. She is for ever battling with 
the misery and the wickedness of "the scenes 
wherein we play in." She aims at holding evil up 
to the contempt and horror of her audience by 
placing it in the light of surpassing goodness. 
Virtue is the white sheet on which she turns her 
magic-lantern-like art^ and shows vice in teiriUa if 
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ii aometixnes exaggerated pioportions. Contrast is her 

means of exemplification ; she strives to bring home 
the advantages of method, moral rectitude, resolu- 

I tion, self-reliance, self-sacrifice, purity, justice, 

charity, and a hundred other ethical adjuncts hy 
dwelling on their antitheses. To keep young people 
unspotted from the world is the absorbing purpose 
of her work. She implores them to live uprightly 
in the sight of their Maker, not only with their lips 
but with their hearts. Only one who feels what 
she writes could have given us ''Amy Herbert," 

,^ "The Earl's Daughter," ''Laneton Parsonage," "The 

Experience of life," or, indeed, any of her stories. 
Beligion is Miss Sewell's rock of refuge ; and her 
teaching could not be better defined than in the 
words of Oeorge Crabbe in his melodious and 
suggestive poem on " The Library ": — 
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p << To thee Divmitt I to thee the light 

1 1 And guide of mortals, through their mental night ; 

\ \ By whom we learn our hopes and feare to guide, 

To bear with pain and to contend with pride ; 

When grieved, to praj ; when injured, to forgive ; 
! ; And with the world in charity to live.* 

I ' In a minor degree these lines would also describe 

j Miss Sarah Doudney. Miss Doudney seems to me 

\ ^ to occupy, as a writer for girls, a position in some 

\\ respects analogous to that of Miss Austen among 
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novelists. Several of her stories have, it is true, stir* 

ring plots, but others have little or no plot at all. 

Character and nature are Miss Doudney's chief ^ .. 

stock-in-trade. ** Michaelmas Daisy/' for instance, 
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as a narrative, contains many passages and incidents 
suggestive of " Pride and Prejudice." The loving 
disposition of Daisy Garnet^ and the mean and un- ^i ;' 

kindly prejudices which moved her cousins to per- 
secute her, are brought home to the reader quite as 
vividly as the position and disposition of Miss 
Bennett^ and the jealousies of Miss Bingley in Miss 
Austen's work. Miss Doudney, however, is pre- | { 

eminently a devotee of nature, and the moral which i i 

she strives to inculcate is that which she discerns in f .• ^ 

nature. She shows in many ways the truths which 
the observant may fiud in the trees and the flowers 
of the earth. Thus she concludes "Michaelmas 
Daisy '' with an exposition of the story which she 
conceives may be read in the Michaelmas Daisy, I | 

after which her heroine is named: "It is^** she 
writes, '' no new tale which the flowers have to tell < ) 

each other as they stand grouped together in the 
autumn sunshine ; it is only tlie old story that will 
never have an end while the earth endures. And 
yet what a beautiful tale it is, the tale of patience 
and long suffering and stedfastnesa In all the 

world perhaps there is hardly any nobler thing than ,. 
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the fortitude which is lovely amid unloveliness, and 
fresh in the midst of decay." Miss Douduey sees 
!j \ more in the autumn than the mere waning of summer 

into winter ; to her it is an emblem of life's advance, 
of its decay and repose^ when earthly existence is 
about to be exchanged for that other existence beyond 
the grave of which we can know little, "^ when/' as 
she writes in "Maiion's Three Crowns/' ^ the wheat is 
! ! gathered into gamer, the work is accomplished, and 

t the eternal resting time is nigh." In '* Fallen 

Leaves," again, Miss Doudney takes the vagaries of 
nature as symbolic of human fortunes. The story is 
one protracted inquiry whether individual life is to 
be characterised merely by leafy profusion, or is to 
bear golden fruit The most impressive passage in 
Miss Doudney's work which I have come across, is 
in ** A Son of the Morning," when Edgar Halliford, 
the squanderer of God's great gifts, makes his way to 
Cherry Farm that sweet Sunday morning. He staits 
with a heart closed to the fulness of the beauties and 
the glories about him. The musical old church bells 
have no message for him. Then as he proceeds up the 
gentle slopes, with the pure air kissing his cheeks and 
the chime of the bells, sweetened by the distance, 
foUowing him, he looks back on the lovely solitude, 
and thinks of a dear friend, Dr Lansdowne. The 
whole chapter might be quoted as showing the subtle 
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manner in which Nature infuses her lesson into the 
souls of men. *^ In the midst of his utter solitude 
Edgar does not feel himself alon& There are times 
in most lives when a spiritual warning becomes 
almost an audible voice. It seems to sound not 
only in the heart» but to ring in the ears. And as 
Edgar paces slowly forward, lingering on his way 
and drinking in deep draughts of fragrant air» some- 
thing speaks to him, very clearly and distinctly in 
the silence, 'Take heed, therefore, that the light that 
is in thee be not darkness.' He comes suddenly to 
a standstill, thrilled and startled by the words that 
no speaker had uttered. And there and t** ..0 
begins to take a new view of his own life . • • 
Edgar sees only the soft, green slopes and the quiet 
sky, and feels the autumn wind breathe tenderly 
upon his face. There are souls to whom God does 
not reveal Himself in the earthquake or the fire ; 
but in the still, small voice that drifts to us through 
fading woods and deserted hills. There are some 
who cannot find Him in the freshness of the spring, 
and fail to trace His footsteps among the summer 
roses ; but to these He often comes when the year 
is dying and the earth has given itself up to quiet- 
ness and rest." Then Halliford discovers that he is 
at a turning-point in his life, and has to decide 
whether he will be a son of the morning or a son 
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of the night " He is standing now on the very 
// sammit of the highest of Hartsdown Hills, and he 

'') looks down on happy villages enfolded in soft purple 

;| shades and mellow lights, and on miles of tawny 

1/ woodland stretching away to the feet of the other 

hills." He wishes Dr Lansdowne were with him 
now, and says : *^ I will go back to town to-morrow. 
and make for him straight and tell him I mean to 
be a changed man.'* "And then into the young 
man's worn face there comes a look which no one 
sees^ save, perhaps, his guardian angel. It is a look 
of high and solemn resolve, that brings back some- 
V, thing of the lost beauty of boyhood. The choice is. 

made ; the victory is won. One more soul has gone 
over to the Lord's side in the silence of this Sunday 
mom." The full significance of such writing as this 
is the better realised in the light of certain passages 
in the author*s own life. *'I fear," she writes to 
me, ^ my earliest stories were too deeply tinged with 
sadness. The scenery that then surrounded me had 
a strong influence upon my work. I lived in a 
woody valley, seldom visited by rough winds, and 
there the autumn used to linger long. Looking back 
on that time, I seem to see myself dwelling in con- 
stant communion with nature, and delighting most 
in her days of gentle decay." 
At first sight there may seem to be some likeness 
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between the work of Miss Sarah Doudney and that 
of Miss Anne Beale. In reality there is none. 
Miss Beale is also a lover of nature. But whilst 
Miss Doudney sees far into the inner purpose of 
the Great Goddess, and reads there, as in an open 
book, a divine story, Miss Beale recognises only her 
external beauty and attractiveness. It is the ele- 
ments of the surface which particularly inspire her 
enthusiasm. In Miss Beale's works you perceive 
the brilliancy of the sunset, and the sparkling dew 
on the grass in the early morning. You have not, 
as with Miss Doudney, the very heart of nature 
exposed before you. Miss Beale, on the other hand, 
is an equally apt delineator of character, and there 
is not one of her heroes or heroines whom, with a 
little care, one may not know intimately. She 
understands, too, how to weave a plot. Pathos 
seems to be her strong point. Her works are full 
of gentleness and generosity, and it requires a very 
stout heart to repress the tears which are wont to 
rise, albeit one hardly can say why, in many pas- 
sages in Miss Beale's books. She has the knack of 
securing one's sympathy without allowing one to be 
conscious of the fact, until the crisis she has in view 
in realised. Miss Beale's stories deal largely with 
Wales. '* Gladys the Beaper" is an effective com- 
bination of Welsh farm and country life and London 
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loiaeiy, told with an admirable admixture of pathos 
and dry humoar. 

Few better things have been written for young 
people than this. The loves of Owen and Gladys 
and of Bowland and Freda» Gladys's self-abn^ation 
until she knew what her parentage was, Freda's 
regret for the harsh words used to Eowland, 
when he, a farmer's son, ventured first to tell of his 
love, Owen's constancy to the girl who was origin- 
ally a beggar at his parents' 'door, and Rowland's 
dignity and sincerity of heart, are one side of a 
very instructive picture; the relations of Colonel 
Vaughan and his wife, showing the humdrumness, 
to give it no harsher title, of married life to two 
worldly people who have married for lucre rather 
than love, and of Howell and Netta, which depict 
the miseries of disobedience and extravagance, as 
well as the part loving woman may play in reclaim- 
ing a scoundrel whose affection for his wife is the 
one white spot in his black career, form the other 
side. A book which contains all this is far from 
superficial. Miss Scale's works are all more or less 
full to overflowing of powerful character-sketching 
and moral influence, not so much by direct sermons 
as by hard facts. Miss Scale's most energetic, if 
not her best^ work is *" The Pennant Family." This 
stirring story of the Welsh coast the author assures 
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her readers is founded on fact» and may be lead in \ 

the history of Glamorganshire, under the heading 
"Dunraven Castle." 

Mrs Emma Marshall occupies a place quite 
distinct as a writer for the young. ^ Court and 
Cottage," " Dorothy's Daughters/' "Violet Douglas," 
''Helen's Diary/' and ''Cassandra's Casket" are 
among her works of ordinary interest "Cass- 
andra's Casket" and "Court and Cottage" both 
deal with girls who go to live with relations, and 
who are alwa}rs getting into scrapes. Mrs Marshall j r 

has written these apparently with the purpose of \^ 

showing parents and guardians the misery which 
may be caused to children by failure to understand 
them. All the anxieties and troubles created by 
Elfrida in " Court and Cottage " arise simply from 
her aunts giving her an impression that they do not 
care for hor. Mrs Marshall's claim on the public^ 
however, rests on a more solid basis than these 
stories supply. She has broken new ground, and, 
in some sort, does for girls what Mr Henty does for 
boys. She goes to history for many of her subjects, 
and blends fact and fiction in an admirable and 
interesting manner. In " No. XIII. : The Story of 
the Lost Vestal," Mrs Marshall has quite departed 
from the beaten track, and has given her readers . ^ 

an instructive and entertaining fiction founded on 
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recent discoveries in the Boman forum. '^In the 
East Country" has the great Sir Thomas Browne as 
its hero, and describes some phases of the Stuart 
struggles with Parliament; ''In Colston's Days" 
shows the work of the large-hearted Edward 
Colston in the city of Bristol a short time pre- 
viously; "Dame Alicia Chamberlayne " tells her 
stoiy of the si^ of Gloucester, and of the effects 
of the Cromwellian successes on her private 
fortunes. It is '^ the story of a woman's life, woven 
into the story of the nation in time of sore per- 
plexity and distress." ''Under the Mendips" 
pictures vividly the Bristol riots and the first 
Beform Bill agitation. 

In these fictions Mrs Marshall gives an excellent 
idea of feminine life in periods of State convulsion. 
The moral which she consistently enforces is that 
of Cliarity, Fidelity, and Love. To Mrs Marshall 
woman appears to have a mission, unmatched in its 
beauty and wortL "The woman," she says in 
" Under the Mendips," " who hopes to get through 
life loved and honoured to the end, and who would 
guard the first enthusiasm of her husband's love in 
all its freshness^ must not expect to do so without 
continual care, forbearance in small matters, and 
bright^ cheerful taking up of little crosses, which 
turns many a thorn into a flower, many a rough 
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stone into a radiant jewel" ** In Colston's Days^" 

again, shows, in the character of Edward Colston, 

what splendid influence for good a mother has it in 

her power to exercise over her children. ** Ah, how 

blessed and beautiful is maternal love I " exclaims 

Mrs Marshall ^ Who shall measure its heights or 

sound its depths? Who shall say how many a 

wanderer has been reclaimed by the memory of 

that love as it encompassed him in childhood and 

was the atmosphere in which he lived? Not 

always, perhaps, felt and understood as Edward 

Colston felt it, in young manhood, but coming over |( 

the waste of years like a breath of pure air, to '^ \ 

invigorate the soul when the burden and heat of \\' 

life's day is heavy and toilsome. From out the past 

the voice of mothers like Sarah Colston seems to 

cry to the mothers of to-day to be the friend of 

their sons, and to fulfil the high mission which Ood 

has given them as the ' mother of boys.' Patience 

untiring love, unfailing foi^iveness to the seventy 

times and seven, all knit together by the band of 

wisdom and judgment for which mothers need to 

pray, and the mother is secure of her ground I !^' 

Whatever sin or sorrow may come over the man's j <l 

life, the memory of such a mother will be as a ' -{ 

beacon pointing him to the ways of pleasantness 

and peace, of which she told him in his early dayaJ* 

j 
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1 
I Mrs Marshall has been a prolific producer, and 

j her volumes — many of them bulky ones — probably 

i , . number forty. Her career began some twenty-five 

I ' years ago, as she herself puts it, " in the heydey of 

\\\ young life/' and her first story book was called 

I ; *' Happy Days at Fembank." The experience which 

I Mrs Marshall acquired when she wrote for love, has 

\ \ stood her in good stead in later days. Her books 

1 1 are popular in America as in England, and several 

! I of them have been translated into German. Mrs 

I j Marshall holds very definite views about the neces- 

• . sity for giving young people good books, and she 

herself has always endeavoured to supply them with 

irreproachable work. 

Miss L. T. Meade has only been before the 
juvenile public half as long as Mrs Marshall. 
She, too, has been a rapid worker, and especially 
in the last few years has written some quite re- 
markable books both for girls in their teens and for 
the little ones. Miss Meade is the most eclectic of 
writers for young people. She selects her subjects 
in all quarters. Girls' schools, homes of London 
curates, cellars in Seven Dials, and Irish estates, 
respectively constitute the centres of her works. 
She touches extremes of light and darkness, and 
over all she casts a never absent humanity and love. 
With rich and poor, aristocrat and plebeian, with the 
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troubles of the scions of Irish nobility and the long- 
ings of the child ill unto death in the hospital, she 
is equally sympathetic. To be strictly honourable 
and true and worthy ^to enter into the beauties 
and blessings of the promised land " is her ideal. 
*' Scamp and I," though tinged with melancholy, is 
a realistic pictura of the conflict of goodness with 
wickedness, showing the lives led by the denizens 
of the slums of great cities and the efforts made to 
reclaim them. "A World of Girls " is deserving in 
all respects to be considered a companion to ** Tom 
Bix)wn's Schooldays." It is quite as charming a 
story of school-girl life as "Tom Brown's School- 
days'* is of a school-boy life. Hester Thornton, 
with some slight modifications of character, would 
have made an excellent sister for Tom Brown, and 
Mrs Willis is an admirable feminine edition of Dr 
Arnold. "A World of Girls " presents just the same 
combination of right principle and stirring events 
which makes "Tom Brown's Schooldays ** so fasdn- ]1 
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ating. Those who think that girl life must per- \ 

force be dull should read this work of Miss Meade's. ^- 

School-life has its trials for girls as for boy% as 

Mrs Willis tells Hester. "But^" she adds, ''the <[ 

brave and the noble girls often find this time of H 

discipline one of the best of their lives— good at the 

time, very good to look back on by-and-bye. You 
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will find a miniatuie world around you ; you will 
be surrounded by temptations ; and you will have 
rare chances of proving whether your character can 
be strong and trua I think, as a rule, my girls are 
happy, and, as a rulci they turn out well The 
great motto of life here, Hester, is earnestness. We 
are earnest in our work, earnest in our play. A 
half-hearted girl has no chance at Lavender House. 
In playtime, laugh with the merriest, my child ; in 
school hours, study with the most studious.'* A Br 
Arnold is not to be found everywhere ; neither is a 
Mrs Willis, whether we look for her in literature or 
in life. As Mr Hughes was trained under Dr 
Arnold, so Miss Meade might herself have been 
trained under Mrs Willis, for certainly her char- 
acteristic is earnestness, and in none of her works 
is it more consistently adhered to than in ''The 
ODonnells of Inchfawn." This is really one of the 
finest books ever published for girls. It is full of 
spirit^ of pathos, of humour, of charity, and of 
beauty. It is almost faultless in style ; it is over- 
flowing with information of an equally instructive 
and entertaining sort^ and the characters are admir- 
ably drawn* The political economist might read it 
with an advantage proportionate only to the interest 
which it cannot SeuI to have for girls of all ages from 
ten to seventy. The title ought to have been 
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" Ellen O'Donnell of Inchfawxt'' Ellen is an ideal 
maiden, and should be as dearly loved by all who 
read her histoiy as she was by the people of 
Inishowen. Miss Meade has made the loss of an 
ancient Irish estate the foundation of her story, 
and ^he shows a quite extraordinary capacity for 
avoiding sentimentality where there were any 
number of sentimental traps to fall inta She 
tempers her great philanthropy, as did Philip 
Arundel, by strong common sensa The result is 
a vivid picture of Irish life, love, and troubles 
without a single morbid daub. 

Miss Meade's love for all living things shows 
itself in her habit of introducing dumb animals into \ j 

her works. It is a dog which saves Annie and little 
Nan from the gypsies in " A World of Girls ; " a dog 
is Flo's companion and protector in '' Scamp and I,'' 
and the faithful dog dies for her in a manner which 
more aristocratic dogs might envy: Ellen 0*Bonnell, 
too, has her dog, Oscar, and her pony, Shela. The \ ': 

relations of these three are remarkable, and few & . 

things more pathetic have been written about \\ 

animals than the passage in which Shela, ill as she H, 

is with influenza, fords the boiling siirf in answer to f $ 

the loving appeal of her mistress, and lands Ellen i1 

safely, only to fall to the ground exhausted well* [ : 

nigh unto death by her heroic exertions. 

\\ 
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The other writers in this department I must 
dismiss with a word. Miss Annie S. Swan's books 
find readers chiefly in Scotland, but they are also 
welcomed by many thousands in England. She 
has power of character sketching rather than of 
depicting stirring situations. Mr Gladstone has paid 
Miss Swan the high tribute of hoping that some of 
her people will "long hold their places among the 
truly living sketches of Scottish character/' and Mr 
Gladstone is not alone in this hope. " Aldersyde : 
A Border Story of Seventy Tears Ago/' and ''Car- 
lowrie ; or Among Lothian Folk/' are two of Miss 
Swan's Scottish stories; and*' A Divided House/' 
' Ursula Vivian," and " Dorothea Eirke " are among 
her works of a more English character. Miss 
Bobina F. Hardy, too, in such books as ** Eatie " and 
'* Jock Halliday " has given boys and girls glimpses 
of their Scottish cousins, and especially of those 
•I \ whose lives are passed in EdinburgL Mrs Moles- 

1 1 worth some years ago wrote a novel for girU which 

it no parent could consider *' unsafe," called '' Hather- 

coort Bectory," and has published several excellent 
^1 books for girls since, such as '^ Silverthorns," 

^i ' -'Lettice," and "A Charge Fulfilled." Mrs Craik, 

^ though lai^^ely read by girls» did not write especially 

for them ; the same may be said of Mrs Worboise 
and Mrs A. EL Barr. Miss Maggie Symington, Miss 
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£. Prentiss, Miss R Holmes, Miss Holt^ Miss 

Goddard, and one or two more, on the other hand, P 

have contributed, with varying snccess^ exdusivelj ! 

to this department of literature for the young. 

Annie Keary's books, too, which some people think 

second only to Mrs Swing's^ appealed largely to girls 

and ought to be more widely utilised than they 

seem to be now. Finally, mention must be made 

of the author of *'The Atelier du Lys." Though . 

faults may be detected in their style, ^ Mademoiselle 

Mori *' and ^ The Fiddler of Lugau," are superior to 

the eveiyday run of story, and their success is not 

one whit greater than it ought to be. 



CHAPTER VIL* 

literatora for the Little Onee :— .^Seop, Grimm, AnderMn, Mim 
Edgeworth, Mn Barbanld, Mre Trimmerp Rob. Bloom- 
field, Ux Dfty, Dr Watte, Lewie Carroll, Tom Hood, Mr 
Rnekin, Jnllan Hawthorne, Charlee Kingdey, Dr Geo. 
Haodonald, Mre Moleeworth, Miee Meade, Miae Mont- 
gomerj, Mre Walton, Mre Burnett and othen. 

If to determine what worka shall be placed in the 
bands of a boy or girl of fifteen gives the mother 
and father anxiety^ what shall we say of the diffi- 
culty they must feel in choosing a book for the 
babet The teens are an impressionable period, but 
the period which a child has lived before it reaches 
its teens, is not only impressionable but charged 
with the gravest potentialities. It is almost a 
truism to uige that the child, whose future is to be 
moulded definitely between the ages of thirteen and 
twenty, will be capable of higher or lower motives 
in proportion as his first appreciable contact with 
^the world has tended to the noble or the base. 
With what kind of work, then, shall the parent elect 
to practically open the child's ideas? To whose 
productions may we turn in the full confidence that 
they are unexceptionable in spirit and in letter ? 

* The greater portion of ihle ohapter appeared In the Ifi$i€- 
tHM OmUtwry for Ootober 18S7. 
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At the outset it may be admitted that motheiSi — 
who are the responsible parties in this matter, — 
have much to be grateful for in the books published 
for their children. The highest artistic and literary \ \ 

talent is, and has been for a long time, devoted to 
their production There have been works written 
with a view to the wants of not too imaginative 
parents, when the baby asks to be told a stoiy ; 
there are works which the babe may be expected to 
read itself; there are works, also, composed chiefly 
of pictures, with only a very small proportion of J 

letterpress, with which children may amuse them- | ^; 

selves to their heart's content When we see the j * 

Hon. Hallam Tennyson and the late Bandolph | 

Caldecott, and Kate Greenaway — with her fantas- 
tical and shortwaisted children — and Bret Harte, 
striking up partnerships in the interests of the little 
ones, we may be sure that this peculiar form of 
fiction is being maintained at a high standard. Mr 
Walter Crane, Mr Harry Fumiss^ Mr Gordon 
Browne, and many other excellent artists do not 
consider it unbecoming to devote time and trouble 
to picture books for the nursery, and the names of \\\ 

the writers worthy of high places on the literary 
ladder who are occupied mainly with children's 
stories are simply legion. 

Unlike that for boys and girls in their teens, | ; 

I 
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\ literature for the very young has a considerable 

\ history^ and to fully appreciate its merits in the 

\ - present^ some knowledge of its past is necessary. 

; ^ A prominent place among books for the little ones, 

\ I of course^ has been and is occupied by fables and 

^ i tairj stories, .^sop's fame in the nursery is so 

r V . great as to appear almost as fabulous, at least in its 

> '} historic aspects, as the themes of which he treats. 

• { It would be an interesting and far from uninstruc- 

^ f^ tive inquiry for some one, who could give the time 

to it^ to attempt to determine the influence which 
JEmo^, or rather the marvellous collection of fables 
associated with the name of .£sop, has had on the 
minds of men. Throughout the ages, in the midst 
I \ of ignorance and superstition, in the homes of rich '^. 

and poor alike, iEsop has secured a place. It would 
be an endless task to enumerate the editions 
through which he has passed or the various 
methods in which it has been sought to lay his 
teaching before the nymphs of the nursery. 
Only two others can claim to storm that par- 
j I ticular section of the household with anything like 

'^' / equal success— -Grimm and Andersen. Wolf and 

Pilpay and Beckstein— their merits notwithstand- 
ing—cannot be compared with Grimm, Andersen, 
and JSsop, in popularity. One or other of the 
latter is almost certain to be selected by the parent 
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among the first books placed in the hands erf theb 
children. The secret of this favour is that fiuij 
stories and lables are regarded practically as engines 
for the propnkion of all the virtoes into the little 
mind in an agreeable and harmless form. JEsop is 
distinguished first by brevity ; second, by the man- 
ner in which his moral is generally hnng in an 
epigrammatic and easily*to*be-avoided form at the 
end of his narrative. Though Orimm's and Ander- 
sen's works are also intended to convey some moral, 
it is left to the child to digest this in the spirit as 
it digests the story in the letter. Contentment and 
modesty are the two attributes which Grimm or 
Andersen may be expected to inculcate. Over- 
estimation of self is constantly pointed out by JEsop 
as a source of failure. Grimm shows in many ways 
hoWy by being dissatisfied with what we have, we 
risk even that The truth to be extracted from 
Andersen nearly always amounts to this: What- '\ 

ever your lot is, make the best of it and do not 
selfishly pine for things which it has not pleased. 
God to give you. Aspiration, according to Ander- 
sen's tales, is not very wise nor very often reaUsed. 
""Tin soldier," said the Goblin in ''The Brave Tin 
Soldier " — and the goblin's remark points the direc- 
tion of Andersen's thoughts in most cases — ** don't 
wish for what does not belong to you." To do so, 
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as the event proved, is to bring disaster on one's 
bead. Andersen, wbose &me in England is largely 
due to tbe late Mrs Howitt^ bas recently been edited 
witb ratber too special a view to tbe requirements 
of young people by Mrs H. E PaulL The most 
bandsome and valuable edition of '' German Popular 
Stories'* by tbe brothers Grimm is unquestionably 
^ \ that edited by Edgar Taylor, introduced by John 

I Buskin, and illustrated by George Cruikshank. 

1 ; The days, however, when fairy stories and fables, 

j; •'Cinderella,'' -Blue Beard," "Bed Riding-Hood," 

j |i and ** Old Mother Hubbard," were the chief; if not 

the only, literary resources of the nursery, have been 
long past During the last one hundred and twenty 
years we have boasted some sort of literature for 
children, but it is only within the last quarter of a 
century that this literature has deservedly assumed 
a high place in the public regard The ordinary 
story for children may be said to have dated from 
^ Goody Two Shoes." To a facsimile reproduction 
of tbe edition of this work of 1766, Mr Charies 
-Welsh has supplied an instructive preface, in the 
course of which the names occur of some children's 
books of the eighteenth century. An idea of their 
character may be gleaned from their titles: ''The 
Valentine Gift: or, how to behave with honour, 
integrity, and humanity ; very useful with a trading 
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nation " ; ''The Easter Gift: or the way to be good ^: ; 
"The JKenowned History of Giles Gingerbread: a 
little boy who lived upon learning.'* These books 
of Mr Newbery's are said to have been instrumental 
in laying the foundation of a love of reading in 
Southey, and so were not altogether devoid of use^ 
''Goody Two Shoes" was originally designed — ^by 
Goldsmith or some one else — for the benefit of 
those 

" Who, from a state of Rags and barei 
And having shoes but half a Pair, 
Their Fortune and their Fame would fix, 
And gallop in a coach and six.* 

There is a great deal in " Goody Two Shoes '* that, 
properly edited and revised, might be made of 
interest to children in the present day. The work 
is full of quaint suggestions, the moral of the in- 
cidents enumerated being treated much after the 
fashion of iEsop. For instance, Mai^ry is locked 
in the church one night and is startled by some 
creature, whose cold touch may well have sent a 
shiver through her little fram& Her visitor turns 
out to be a dog who had followed her into the 
building. To the account of her adventure a reflec- 
tion is appended. " After this, my dear children, I 
hope you wiU not believe in any foolish stories that 
ignorant, weak, or designing people may tell you 
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about ghosts, for the tales of ghosts, witches^ and 
fSftiries are the frolickF of a distempered brain. No 
wise man ever saw either of thenu Little Maigery, 
70a see, was not afraid : no, she had ^xd sense and 
a good oonecience^ which is a cure for all these 
] f imaginary evils." 

After ''Goody Two Shoes," the next work of 
importance was ''Sandford and Merton," which 
appeared in 1783. This book deserves attention 
for two reasons : first, because it has run " Bobinson 
Crusoe" harder than any other work of the eighteenth 
century particularly affected by children ; second, 
though it was not^ perhaps, exactly a model to be 
followed, it was at least a .source of inspiration to 
later writers. It was the first book for children in 
which moral contrast^ which was pushed to so 
extreme and almost intolerable a veige at the end 
of the last and the beginning of this century, was 
availed of unsparingly. Harry Sandford and Tommy 
Meiton are two boys diametrically opposite in birth, 
in breeding, in virtue, in every characteristic of life. 
Sandford is the son of a poor man ; Merton is the 
^> son of a rich man. Sandford is courageous, good, 
industriouSi unpretentious; Merton is cowardly, 
mean, lazy, and possessed of an exaggerated idea 
of bis own importance. Mr Day, the author of the 
work, as Mr Cecil Hartley said nearly forty years 
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ago, was opposed to the enervating system of fiishion- 
able education practised in his time, and ^ deter- 
mined to stem the torrent that threatened to sap, 
overwhelm, and destroy all the nobler energies of 
man's natura'' ^Sandfoid and Merton" was an 
instrument towards the accomplishment of his 
object. No one can deny the power of mind and 
soundness of heart which Mr Day threw into his 
labours. But, whatever its merits in the eighteenth 
century, the book is not suited to the requirements 
of the nineteenth, and the strange thing is that it \ 

has lived so long. It has not that peculiar personal « 

charm which will make ^ Robinson Crusoe " famous 
for all time ; and Sandford, in his virtue, becomes 
something of a tiresome prodigy of evangeUsm. 
The work is quaint, and interesting rather to the 
historian than the general, and especially' child, 
reader. Children in the habit of perusing any one ^ j- 

of the authors who cater for them in these days, 
would hardly appreciate so amusingly ancient a 
form of conversation between boys as that^ to give 
only one example, which results from Tommy's 
losing his ball and ordering a little ragged boy 
to pick it up. The latter having taken no notice 
Tommy asks him if he did not hear what was said. 

•"Yea," said the boy, ^for the matter of that I amnot 
deaf.*" 

L 
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X ^ Oh ! yoa are not % " replied Tommy, ^ then bring me mj 

I btU dirocUy." 

^ I don*t chooee it^" said the boy. 
* Simh," cried Tommy, ^if I come to you I shall make 
yon chooee it* 
)) , * Perhaps not^ my pretty little master," said the boy. 

I ^ Ton little rascaly" said Tommy, who now began to be 

Tery angxy, '^ if I come o^er the hedge, I will thrash you 
within an inch of your life." 

Neither .jure the philosophic interrogatories to 
which Mr Barlow treats his pupils suited for, 
or, indeed, comprehensible to, a very young reader. 
It must^ too, be borne in mind that though this 
work is regarded aa being written for children, if 
it was to accomplish its purpose in exposing the 
evils of a too luxurious education, it must be read 
by parents rather than children. 

About the time that "Sandford and Merton" 
was working its way into public favour, two ladies, 
Mrs Barbauld and Mrs Trimmer, were writing for 
the little ones. The " Lessons for Children " and 
** Hymns in Prose for Children," which the former 
published, had, at the end of the last century, 
according to Mr B. L, Edgeworth, ''a prescriptive 
pre-eminence in the nursery/' These books were 
certainly popular, and sufficiently so to induce two 
IVench gentlemen to undertake to translate them 
into their own language. Mrs Irinuner wrote 
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curious little lessons for small children. Here is a 
specimen : '' Frank Gilbert gave George Lann a 
goose. ' Here/ said he, * take this for a friendly gift.* 
'Thank you^' said George, 'I will accept it and 
feed my wife and children with it'" She also 
gave her own edition of '' instructive iables " from \ 

j£sop, in which she showed her consciousness 
of the habit of children by reminding her little 
public : " When you read a fable, take particular '. 

notice of the moral." To this generation Mrs Trim- I 

mer is known only as the author of "The History of \ 

the Sobins." In this work there is nothing unusu- ^ 

ally meritorious. It has a double object : it aims at 
teaching children by the example of the red-breasts 
and their little ones, " to use industry, avoid con- 
tention, cultivate peace, and be contented with their 
condition;*' and at inculcating humanity through 
the conduct of Harriet and Frederick Benson, who 
so carefully look after their feathered friends. 

Mrs Trimmer's works contain just those faults 
which were characteristic of children's books in the 
last century. *'The History of the Bobins" might 
certainly have been more carefully written, but the 
pomposity of its tone» though strange to the present- 
day ear, was merely a phase of the earlier forms of 
English nursery stories. The book is innoouousi 
and may at any rate be praised for its humane 
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seDtunents, and its tendency to make children 
considerate in their treatment of dumb creatures. 
I have taken pains to learn the kind of verse and 
prose supplied by Mesdomes Barbauld and Trim- 
mer, and though they may have many weak points, 
and are not exactly suited to the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, I cannot understand Charles 
\\ Lamb's overpowering objection to them. ''Hang 

^1 them/' he wrote to Coleridge in 1802, ''I mean the 

\\ cursed Barbauld crew, those blights and blasts of 

all that is human in man and child." It is in- 
teresting to note that the same old-world pomposity 
of style which disfigures Mrs Barbauld, charac- 
terises Lamb's own " Tales from Shakespeare/' 

Contemporaneously with Mrs Barbauld, Dr Isaac 
Watts devoted a large portion of his very valuable 
time to inditing ** Divine Songs for Children." Into 
these he infused much of his own philosophic learn- 
ing, whilst availing himself of the very simplest 
language. Nature figures constantly in these ''Divine 
Songs," and the spirit of a large number of them is 
conveyed in the following lines : — 
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) ^Isingthe wiadomthatordainad 

I This son to rule the day, 

t Ths moon shinM fall at His command, 

] And aU tho atan obey." 
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A note of patriotic thankfulness is sounded in some 
verses on birth and education in a Christian land. 

^ TiJi to Thy iovereign grace I owe 
That I was bom oa British groand, 
Where Btreama of heavenly mere/ floW| 
And words of sweet salvation sound.* 

Most of Dr Watts's refrains are directed against the 
evils of bad company, pride, lying, cursing, scoffing, 
and idleness. Some, however, are of a very solemn 
character, and, despite their beauty^ I should doubt 
the wisdom of placing in the hands of little children . 
those of his songs which treat too seriously of re- 
ligion, life, death, heaven, and helL 

The best known writer for children '' sixty years 
since " was Maria Edgeworth. Around no name has 
a controversy more bitter raged than that of the 
author of '*The Parent's Assistant." Miss Edgeworth 
was, to say the least, a strong-minded woman. She 
had her own opinion of the wants of children and 
parents, and she prosecuted it relentlessly. The 
cleverness of much of her writing is unques* 
tioned. But she marred her abilities by her 
bigoted belief in the accuracy of her own views 
and methods. She was one of those persons 
who take an objection to one extreme and head- 
long rush to another. She disapproved of ser« 
monisiug fictions for children, and cried fo)r ''action I 
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action t** The xesult was that in her storied for 
children she was concerned aknost exclusively with 
incident. The contrasts of her characters were 
always violent. This violence, which was more 
apparent in her stories for children than in those 
for their elder relatives, was in many of them the 
only thing which prevented them from being in- 
tolerably tame. ''The Little Dog Trusty" deals 
with the liar and the boy of truth ; "The Orange 
Man** with the honest boy and the thief; ''The 
Cheny Orchard " with the doings of good-tempered 
Marianne and ill-tempered Owen, her cousin. 
*' Simple Susan ** shows how, while Susan was 
simple, industrious, and cleanly, Barbara was not 
only conceited, mean, lazy, or untidy, but a young 
lady who ''could descend without shame, whenever 
it suited her purposes, from the height of insolent 
pride to the lowest meanness of fawning familiarity." 
The only end which contrast can profitably serve 
is reform. Miss Edgeworth's characters never seem 
to me to reform. The bad must remain bad 
throughout and take the consequences of their mis- 
behaviour. There is no pathos, no humour, little 
true sympathy in these children's stories. " Simple 
Susan** has been regarded as a touching narrative, 
and Sir Walter Scott is somewhere said to have 
declared that "when the boy brings back the lamb 
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to the little girl there is nothing for it but to put 
down the book and cry.** The great novelist evi« 
dently did not regard Miss Edgeworth's work from 
the same high standard that a grateful public and 
severe critics alike have regarded his own. Many 
passages of Miss Edgeworth*s suggest that she was 
largely inspired by ''Sandford and Merton/* and 
her work would have been more successful had she 
made an effort to show, albeit in her own way, that 
it was the duty of children who might be bad to 
endeavour to imitate the good, as Tommy Merton 
in time comes to imitate the example of Harry 
Sandford. Neither had Miss Edgeworth the same 
faculty for sketching character in children as in 
adults or older people. In their relation with 
children, too. Miss Edgeworth's fathers and mothers 
are faulty. They always seem to be laying petty 
traps for catching their offspring in errors — a course 
which is, above all, likely to destroy that fiedth in 
parents which Miss Edgeworth is anxious to inspire. 
Another name which it is necessary to mention 
in connection with the earlier forms of children's 
literature is that of Bobert Bloomfield, the author 
of the famous ballad ''The Fanner's Boy/* In 
1817 Mr Bloomfield wrote^ by way of prefiaoe to a ^ 

small volume called ''Davy's New Hat,** which he f 

was then publishing :— . \ 

? 

11 
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**T1ie longer I live the more I am convinced of the im- 
porUnoe of children's booka. The feeling seems to be 
oniTensly and I hare nerer talked with a man or woman 
of fifty years of age without hearing that what thej have 
read in their infancy was very inferior to the juvenile 
pnblications of later days." 

If we were to take ''Davy's New Hat" as a 
specimen of the improvement made in children's 
books up to the end of this century, we should indeed 
form a poor opinion of its predecessors in this par- 
ticular field. The fact that such a story, so poor in 
incident^ and so deficient in compensating literary 
touches, should have obtained any popularity at 
all, is evidence of the want felt of some kind of 
literature for children, and of the deficiency in the 
supply. Mr Bloomfield was more successful in 
** The Birds' and Insects' Post Office," published for 
the first time in 1880, under the editorship of Mr 
Walter Bloomfield, by Messrs Griffith & Farran. 
In this volume a heap of natural history is taught 
by means of letters interchanged between the 
various birds and insects describing tlieir doings. 
In "^ The Horkey "— ie., the Sufifolk Harvest Home 
Festival— Mr Bloomfield wrote a ballad for chil- 
dren. Not long ago it was reproduced by Messrs 
Macmillan, edited and humorously introduced by 
F. 0. Bumand, and magnificently illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. From Mr Bloomfield's day to 
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1856 no child's story-book of impoTtance appeared. 
In that year an out-of-the-way sort of volame was 
published in America, called ^ Curious Stories about 
Fairies." The first story in this collection is said 
to be Mr Ruskin's^ and there is much in it which 
suggests that only the pen of the master can have 
written it The often brilliant diction, the sim- 
plicity of the language, and the graphici sparkling 
beauty of its landscape picturing, show that Mr 
Kuskin knew how to practise what he has always 
preached. '' Tlie King of the Golden Biver " is an 
ideal fairy story. About the same time, too, Haw* 
thorne's grotesque " Wonder Book " and ^ Tangle- 
wood Tales " saw the light 

The last quarter of a century has been rich in 
marvels for the nursery. Whilst a literature has 
sprung up for the older boys and girls, that for babes 
— or rather the smaller boys and girls — ^has under- 
gone developments which carry it altogether beyond 
anything previously written. In 1863 Kingsley 
published '' Water Babies ; " and a year later Tom 
Hood was delighting the world with such works as 
"The Fairy Eealm," "The Loves of Tom Tucker 
and Bo-Peep," ''Funny Fables for Litde Folks,** 
and '' From Nowhere to the North Pole.'' With all 
his rollicking humour, there was in Tom Hood an 
undercurrent of satire, which hardly fitted him to 
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be regarded, even in those books which he penned 
especially for them, as a successful writer for chil- 
dren. ''From Nowhere to the North Pole'' is a 
work apparently designed to expose the petty 
tyrannies of which the little ones are guilty in 
such important matters to them as toys and sweet- 
meats. Hood aimed at making his work readable 
to parent and child. In this he was not entirely 
successful It requires an older intellect than one 
of eight or ten years to appreciate the fun of ''The 
Hall of Idle Inventions/' and similar shots at 
human failings and weaknesses which appear in 
this book. Among these ''idle inventions" is a 
machine for making poetry. Only those who know 
tluit Hood opposed vehemently all his life imper- 
fect metres and bad rhymes will see his point. 
** Poetry," the machinist says, ^ is not meant to be 
understood," and hence such lines as the following, 
turned out by the ** Latest Invention for Writing 
Poetry by Machinery," accomplish their purpose : — 

«A Sovo. 
Merrily roundelay happiness hlae, 
Sicily popular meet tamtiddy, 
Popinjajr Calendar fiddle-strings grew, 
CSapering mulberrj feet tnmtiddy." 

The extraordinary adventures which Frank under- 
goes, as a consequence of sleeping on a stomach too 
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full of pluracake, are best told by himself when he 
is accused of fibbing. 

^ It's not fibs,* he says ; ^ I wm invited to FaiiTdom bj 
Prince SilFervings, and IVe been in the Insect World and 
in TeomendUandt, and in Quadrupedremia, and among the 
Gingerbreadians, and before the Lord-Chief -Jostioe in Air; 
and IVe seen the Learned Frog, and visited the bottom of 
the sea, and lodged with a hermit erab at number 48 Sub- 
marine Villas ; and Fve been taken prisoner by the Wild 
Wallpaperites, and then I was carried off to the North Pole 
by the iron in my blood ; and I should have been gobbled 
up by monsters if Noah had not come in the ark and 
rescued me.* 

Tom Hood's works were, and are still, deservedly 
popular, but they can hardly be called so in the 
circles for which he intended them. 

Between Tom Hood and Lewis Carroll — to call 
Mr C. L Dodgson by his famous nom de plume — 
there is a strong resemblance in some particulars. 
''Alice's Adventures in Wonderland*' narrowly 
escapes challenging a comparison with ''From No- 
where to the North Pole." Similar though the idea 
is, however, we have it on Mr Dodgson*s own 
authority that Alice was bom with no know* 
ledge on the part of her parent of the existence of 
Frank. Both books deal with the contorted events 
which figure in a child's dream, and both may be 
described by some lines from the introductory verse 
of ^ Alice's Adventures in Wonderland'' :— * 
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*'The dream-child moving throogh a Umd 
Of wooden wild and new ; 
In f an<7 chat with bird or beaat^ 
And half beliere it troe.* 

Though *' Alice's Adventures in Wonderland " and 
** Through the Looking-Glass " are, of course, un- 
deniably clever, and possess many charms exclu- 
sively their own, there is nothing extraordinarily 
original about either, and certainly the former 
cannot fairly be called, as it once was, the most 
remarkable book for children of recent times. 
John Tenoiel's illustrations did much to make 
these records of Alice s adventures attractive. The 
ingenious developments and the humorous con- 
ceptions of the writer would seem less ingenious 
and less humorous if merely written about than 
they do under the exquisite interpretation of Mr 
Tenniel's sketches. Of the two books *^ Through 
the Looking-Glass " is the more laughter moving, 
chiefly owing to the fact that after Alice has 
climbed through the mirror everything is reversed, 
and that to reach a certain point it is apparently 
necessary to walk away from it Lewis Carroll is 
an impressible punster. ''Through the Looking- 
Glass ** contains one joke which is particularly good. 
Alice is introduced to a 1^ of mutton. She 
immediately asks the Bed Queen if she shall cut 
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her a slice. 'Certainly not,** answers the Bed 

Queen, ** it isn't etiquette to out any one you've been 

introduced ta" In ''Alice in Wonderland ** the 

funniest idea is the little heroine's telescopic 

physique. Lewis Carroll's style is as simple as his 

ideas are extravagant This probably accounts for 

the fascination which these stories of a child |( 

^ moving under skies never seen by human eyes," \ . 

have had over the minds of so many thousands of ' jli 

children and parents. 

To Dr Geoii;e Macdonald belongs the credit due 
to a really original worker. A more capable pen 
than George Macdonald's has never catered for 
children. His boys' books — ''Bonald Bannerman's 
Boyhood'' and others — are among the very best, 
but his chief success is in his works for the little 
ones. Even in boyhood Dr Macdonald is said to 
have charmed small audiences by his improvised 
narratives. His faculty for invention is overflowing 
in its fertility ; his plots are strikingly fresh and 
impre8i)ive. Dr Macdonald has formed his own 
ideas of child nature, and in many respects his esti- 
mate is sound. But on the whole he, like so many 
others, soars above the intelligence of children of 
tender yeara The allegorical beauty of ''At the 
Back of the North Wind," and the fUnd of inven- 
tiveness in " Gutta Peioha Willicp" will be lost upon 
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the very javenila Dr Macdonald conceives, to a 
certain extent not inaccurately, that all children are 
metaphysiciana In their own way they are meta- 
physicians ; but^ of course, they have no knowledge 
of the science of metaphysica They are meta- 
physicians only as every person impressed by place 
or circumstance is a metaphysician. What Dr 
Macdonald has apparently tried to do is to blend 
fairydom and metaphysics into a sort of whole for 
the purpose of illustrating the divine order of things. 
He is a student of Nature in every form, and it is 
difficult to say whether his sympathies are stronger 
with the only partially revealed truths of the great 
goddess, or with the trials, the triumphs, and the 
failures of human life. There are many wholesome 
lessons to be learnt from Dr Macdonald's worka 
Beciprocity of goodwill and affection is the surface 
of his semi-metaphysical ground-plan. How touch- 
ing is little Diamond's love for the horse after whom 
he had been named, for his parents, and for the 
beautiful North Wind, symbol of a higher and purer 
life as she is. And what a volume of philosophy is 
contained in Outta Percha Willie's efforts to master 
the little difficulties which crop up in his home 1 
He tries to learn shoe-making; and discovers that 
respect is due to labour whether of mind or hand. 
He repays the shoemaker by learning to read to him 
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as he plies his needle or hammer. Only very narrow- - 
minded critics can regard "Gutta Percha Willie'', 
as merely an effort in support of technical education: ' 
The most ingenious and even sublime feature o( 
perhaps, any of Dr Macdonald*s works is Willie's 
construction of a small water-wheel, round which 

he winds a string which he fastens to his waist^ in Ml 

order that he may be called up to observe nature in \ 

all her aspects, at all times of the night, in all seasons. 
To say that books with such ideas as these are be- 
yond the nursery is no more to detract from their 
general merit and beauty than to say that a child of 
eight or ten does not understand A Midsummer 
NigJU's Dream is to detract from Shakespeare's ( | 

genius. Dr Macdonald's books are essentially 
books for all, young and old, who love conscien- . 

tious workmanship, and changing, if not stirring j) 

situations. ( ll 

With the exception of Lord Braboume (the Hon. . 
£. Knatchbull-Hugessen), who has written some 
acceptable stories for children, the other writers in 
this department of fiction are chiefly ladies. Harriet 
Martineau wrote several works which are still read 
by young people ; Mrs Emma Marshall has pub- 
lished some good children's stories, as well as girls' \\' 
stories ; Miss Hesba Stretton is popular as the > ' 
author of ''Jessica's First Prayer;" Miss F. & 
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Uaveigal has written volumes under such titles as 
•'My King; or, Daily Thonghts (or the King's 
Children," and "Bruey: a Little Worker for Christ;" 
A.LO.K— that is, "A Lady of England," otherwise 
Miss Charlotte Tucker— is the author of several 
stories eagerly read in certain circles, among which 
appear ''Tit, Tiny, and Tittens," and "Fairy Frisket; 
or, Peeps into Insect Life." Mrs 0. F. Walton is at 
home in half the nurseries in England. ^ Christie's 
Old Oi^n" is her best effort Severely religious in 
tone, it is intended to show the world the necessity 
of living a life which shall fit its creatures for admis- 
sion to "Home, Sweet Home," and contains a hymn 
which has inspired four sermons, and, set to music, 
is regarded by many children as an acquisition. 
"" Little Faith " illustrates the text, " thou of little 
faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ? " It boasts no 
single element to make it of any great interest to 
lively and healthy children. "Little Dot" chronicles 
the visits of a child to newly-made graves, her friend* 
ship with the gravedigger, her doubts respecting the 
body and soul, and her death. '< Angel's Christmas" 
is of a similar order. Such stories, however praise- 
worthy their aim, can be of little moral help to 
small children, and may easily be of harm. Mrs 
Walton, Miss Haveigal, A.LO.E., and Miss Hesba 
Stretton all adopt a peculiarly religious standpoint, 
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and almost in proportion as they moralise their 
works seem to me unfitted for children, though thqr 
may have some claim on older readers. 

Miss Montgomery is the author of one of the worst 
and one of the best children's stories I have mot with. 
Those who read first ''A Very Simple Story,** would 
hardly believe the same pen could produce ''The 
Blue Veil." The former is said to be '^ a chronicle 
of the thoughts and feelings of a child.** A more 
unpleasant narrative it is difficult to conceive. 
It is told without that sympathy which Miss 
Montgomery in later works showed she pos- 
sessed, and the idea of a babe fondling the fever- 
stricken corpse of its mother is as nearly revolting 
as any idea can be. "The Town Crier," "The 
Children with the Indiarubber Ball,*' and ^ Herbert 
Manners " ara for very young children, and are in- 
tended to teach unselfishness, obedience, and self- 
controL In "" The Blue Veil," dedicated to little 
people of nine and upwards, Miss Montgomery is 
at her best Told with force, humour, and sym- 
pathy, the secret of the plot is well kept, and the 
narrative is simple. There are two or three pas- 
sages in it that strike one as very unreal, but on the 
whole it is an admirable story admirably written. 
Its moral is double-barrelled. It shows the wrongs 
of prejudice and curiosity, and the value of mutual 

M 
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tolerance. At the Bame time, if children are the 
metaphyeiciana which Dr Oeoi^e Macdonald con- 
ceives them to be, they will not fail to press the logic 
of events home. Whilst they will observe that the 
little hero, Archie Forbes (why, by the way, did Miss 
Montgomery give him the name of the great war cor- 
respondent ?), gets into trouble through his curiosity, 
they will also argue that his curiosity eventually 
brought him and Phyllis complete happinesa 

Miss L. T. Meade's latest book for children, like 
her latest work for girls, is also her best The 
Autocrat of the Nursery " has long been popular in 
similar kingdoms to that over which ** the autocrat " 
held sway. It contains many good incidents com- 
prehensible to childhood, and there is close observa- ' 
tion of baby ways in the not altogether unimportant 
adventures of the four children. ^ The Angel of Love" 
preaches the great beauty of love among children. 
** The Little Silver Trumpet " is far fetched and sen- 
sational, and the idea of a brutal and drunken man 
acting on the advice of a child of thirteen is not 
quite probable. '^ Daddy's Boy " is unquestionably 
an improvement on any one of these three. It is 
the story of a misunderstood orphan. The failure 
of his guardian to appreciate his baby views is all 
the more cruel from the fact that between his 
iiather and himself the most perfect sympathy had 
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always existed. Little Ronald is at once a pre* 
cocious and a lovable child. Miss Meade puts a 
good deal of her own large heart into his, and hia 
fidelity to his friends and scrupulous honour are a 
pathetic reminder of the power for good which a 
true parent can have over a child. The bright^ 
brave little spirit was a chip of a splendid old block. 
He might almost claim kinship with the ^ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy/' with whom Mrs F. H. Burnett '^ 

recently charmed English-speaking peoples on more 
than one continent He has the same winning dis- 
position, and, no doubt^ had he been in little Lord 
Fauntleroy's place, would in time have exerdsed 
the same beneficent influence over the irascible old 
EorL Miss Meade and Mrs Burnett, to judge from 



which love and beauty of character in father and 
mother will exercise on children. If little Lord 
Fauntleroy and little Sir Bonald Jeafiferson are 
not ordinary children, neither were their 'respective 
fathers and mothers entirely ordinary parents. 

I have left till the last any mention of the lady 
who, by right of all-round merit, should stand first. 
Mrs Molesworth is, in my opinion, considering the 
quality and quantity of her labours, the best story- 
teller for children England has yet known. This is 



the pictures they give of the parents of their small | \ 

heroes, entertain similar views respecting the effect \ \ 
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a bold statement, and requires substantiation. Mrs 
Molesworth during the last seven years has never 
failed to occupy a prominent place among the 
juvenile writers of every season. She would pro- 
bably classify her more important works as follows : 
— ^For very small children, "The Adventures of 
Herr Baby ;** for children up to twelve or thirteen, 
-Carrots," "Rosy," "litfle Miss P^ggy/' "The 
Palace in the Garden," "A Christmas Child," "Two 
Little Waifs," "Tell Me a Story," "Hermy, the 
Story of a Little Girl," " Hoodie," and " The Boys 
and I, a Child's Story for Children." In addition 
to these we have four fairy or semi-fairy tales : 
"The Cuckoo Clock," "The Tapestry Boom," 
" Christmas-Tree Land," and " Four Winds' Farm," 
and contributions to "The Child's Pictorial," and 
"Little Folks." 

Mrs Molesworth's great charm is her realism 
— realism, that is, in the purest and highest 
sense. On this ground her stories of everyday 
child life are preferable to her faiiy tales. This 
comment is prompted by two considerations : first, 
faiiy stories do not give Mrs Molesworth an oppor- 
tunity for the display of her peculiar genius, and 
she runs into grooves more or less well worn ; 
second, she has written little, except fairy stories, 
which in some shape or other has not come within 
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her own experience. ** I never write from hearsay * 

are her own words^ ''and have lived with and 

among children always.** *" Canots^** ''Just a Little 

Boy," " The Adventures of Herr Baby/' and " Us : 

an Old-fashioned Story/' are works calculated to 

give Mrs Molesworth's name a considerable place 

in every mother's heart for many years to oome. 

" Carrots/' so called because his baby head was 

covered with red hair; " Herr Baby," the respectful f 

appellation given to the little adventurer by a { 

German nurse \ and " Us/' by which comprehensive 

pronoun a little boy and girl, "six last birfday,** 

came to be known in consequence of their always 

speaking of themselves as " us," are four of the 

most loving and lovable children in the literary 

creation. There is much pathos and humour in 

their small troublea Though other children as 

well as " Us " have been stolen by gypsies, few 

have been shown in their baby misfortunes so 

naturally. To adult readers the humour of these 

three books is immense ; to baby readers the gene- \ 

rally miniature contretemps of Mrs Molesworth's I 

little people will strike home as matters of the most f 

serious moment | 

Mrs Molesworth's children are finished studies 
alwaya She is never sentimental, but writes 
common sense in a straightforward manner. A 
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J070U8 earnest spirit pervades her work, and her 
sympathy with children is unbounded. She loves 
them with her whole heart while she lays bare their 
little minds, and exposes their foibles, their faults, 
their virtues, their inward struggles, their first con* 
ceptions of duty, and their instinctive knowledge 
of the right and the wrong of things. She knows 
their characters, she understands their wants, and 
she desires to help them. The only sure talisman 
against domestic trouble she evidently believes to 
be the absolute trust of a child in its parents. All 
her stories point the same moral: Make a confi- 
dante of parents, which means, generally, of course, 
make a confidante of mother. 

This clinging trustfulness between mother and babe 
is in fact the keynote to Mrs Molesworth's work* 
She is an almost infallible guide to the eccentricities 
of child nature^ and analyzes the workings of a 
child's brain in a manner that explains doubts which 
the child either is incapable or afraid of attempting. 
The importance of this cannot be exaggerated. Mrs 
Molesworth shows how, though it is well to be strict 
with children, by being too strict, parents and 
guardians may destroy all that is best in a child's 
character, and lead to even disastrous consequences. 
This is the moral of Miss Meade's "* Daddy's Boy," 
and of all Mrs Molesworth's work. On the other 
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hand, again, if children will exercise their metaphyai* 
cal attributes— if, that is, they can jump to the true 
purport of the author's teaching— Mrs Molesworth's 
books should induce them to be £rank and brave ! j 

with their parents before all else. The peculiar 
value of Mrs Molesworth's books is that they con- 
tain many hints to both child and parent, and do 
not confine their lesson to the one or the other. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

If agannM i^The Bfnyi Oum Paper^ Twng Folk$, Every Bo^% 
Magazin$^ Taung England ; the penny dreadf ab and their 
inflnenoe; TKe OirW Oton^ AtalatUa^ A\^ LUUt Folk$, 
Si Nkhoiis^ ChaiUrbox, ko., &o. 

So fiEur the character of the literary efforts for the 
young has been bright and healthy The severest 
censor could find little to condemn in the works 
glanced at in the foregoing pages ; but when we 
turn from books to journals the prospect changes. 
Magazines for the very little ones are, as a rule, 
harmless ; but the magazines, with certain notable 
exceptions, provided for the older boys and girls, are 
in every sense of the word, dreadfuls. There is no 
limit to their number or their pernicious influence, 
and they are by far the most serious phase of the 
question of literature for the rising generation. It 
is not my intention to give the vile productions^ 
sold in their hundreds of thousands every week, the 
gratuitous advertisement which castigation of them 
by name would involve, but I speak with only too 
much knowledge when I say that no element of. 
sweetness and light ever finds its way into their 
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*Feed the badding rose of boyhood with the drainage of 

your sewer ; 
Send the drain into the fountain, leet the stream should 
iasaepure. 

Set the maiden fancies wallowing in the troughs of 

2i0lai8my — 
Forward, forward, ay and backward, downward too into 

the abysm. 
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columnsi and that they are filled with Btories of 
blood and revenge, of passion and cruelty, as im- 
probable and often impossible in plot as their 
literary execution is contemptible. It is difficult to 
say anything too strong of them, but^ speaking 
generally, the words of Tennyson in ^Locksley 
Hall : Sixty Tears After" might be taken as descrip- ,' i [ 

tive of them, though, of course, the Laureate has 
hardly had the misfortune to dip into these filthy 
weekliea If he had he would cry with even greater 
vehemence than he does, ^Down with Beticence, 
down with Beverence I "— 
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Do your best to charm the worst, to lower the rising 

race of men ; j 

Have we risen from out the beast, then back into the .<^ 

beast again \^ 3 

The one real antidote to these poisonous sheets— | 

which are patronised chiefly by the sons of working- 
men, the future masters of the political situation 

—is Ths Boy^ Own Paper, because Ths Bay* Own 

I 
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Paper is the only first-class journal of its kind 

which has forced its way into the slums as well as 

into the best homes. For ten years now The Boys* 

Own has carried on the war against the degrading 

i and debilitating dreadful, and its publication alone 

t should entitle the Beligious Tract Society to the 

I gratitude of English parents. " Time has proved," 

is the verdict of the proprietors and editor, ''that it 

I is quite possible in catering for boys to be both pure 

and interesting, bright and yet instructive, true to the 

I highest dictates of conscience and religion, and yet 

capable of entering with genuine youthful ahandon 

into life's honest duties and pleasures, whether in 

• the school or the world, amidst the quiet joys of 

home, or the rush and strain of business life/' ** It 

aims," we are told in another place, " to concentrate 

within its pages all that a healthy boyish nature can 

I fairly crave — to be merry in the true old Bible sense 

{ of the term, and to stimulate a laughter that entails 

i no headache after." Such men as Lord Shaftesbury 

{ and Mr Spui^geon have sung its praises ; and some 

J good people have such faith in The Boys' Own Paper 

I ^ that they purchase it in order to send it to training 

ships and night schools. The best testimony to its 

power and prosperity, however, is the fact that its 

f enemies— the proprietors of penny dreadfuls — try to 

induce booksellers to insert advertisement slips of 
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their own nibbish into copies sold of T)k4 Boyi Own. 

This nuisance has at times been so great that legal 

action has had to be threatened. The usefol work * .^ 

of the paper has not begun and ended with the r) 

supply of sound reading for its patrons. The sub- 1; ^ 

scriptions of its readers have put two new lifeboats -j 

on the British coast at a cost of £1200, started a cot \ 1 

.1 
in the London Hospital at a cost of £400^ and ;• 

founded a Gordon Boys' Honia In ** make up ** it || j 

is a model of what a boy's paper should be. It has ] 

instructive articles, stirring stories, excellent pictures, fj ] 

and numerous other attractions in the shape of prize 

competitions and answers to correspondents. Among 

its writers are Messrs Jules Verne, G. M. Fenn, W. 

H. G. Kingston, R M. Ballantyne, J. G. Wood, 

Gordon Stables, T. B. Reed, Paul Blake, Fyvie Mayo^ i* 

Arthur Knight, T. S. Millington, and many more i| 

equally capable and well-known. \\ ' 

Boys' magazines have no particular history. Any \ 

number have been brought into the world to linger 

a while and to die. The one which Mr Kingston 

started in 1860 was, like most of the other well- j 

intentioned periodicals for young people until quite | 

recently, devoid of any feature likely to appeal j 

successfully to the juvenile world. For more than 

a quarter of a century, Boutledge's Xverjf Boj^s 

MagaMVM has held its ground, but it has now for 
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many years appeared only in monthly parts, and 
does not fall into the hands of the masses. This is 
to be regretted. The magazine is conducted ably, 
and with an eye to the good of its readers. Its 
stories and papers are nearly always of the best 
quality ; and among the names which have figured 
most conspicuously in its pages are those of Messrs 
Mayne Beid, Henry Frith, Mounteney Jephson, H. 
0. Adams, R. 0. Low, W. H. G. Kingston, and W. W. 
Fenn. Toung Folks, though its plots are far-fetched, 
is healthy in tone. Its editor loves stories of the 
marvellous and extravagant One of its titles to be 
known is that both *' Treasure Island" and ''Kid- 
napped'* appeared first in its pages. A literary 
tournament department creates a good deal of 
interest among aspirant authors, and performs a not 
altogether useless office in assisting young people to 
put their thoughts on paper clearly and intelligently. 
Toung England, which displays more activity to-day 
than it did a year or two since, sells chiefly among 
religious bodies. The list of its contributors is 
sprinkled with such excellent names as those of Mr 
B. M. Ballantyne and Mr Ascott R Hope. 

Neither in number nor in sale can the best boys' 
periodicals be compared with the dreadfuls, and 
these latter are reinforced by weekly penny numbers, 
which run through the hugest of editions. Is it 
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surprising that ''the pales and forts of reason'* 
should fall before the vicious onslaught ? ^ The bad 
literature current in the lowest class/' said Miss M. 
X. Lewis some three or four years ago in the FcrU 
nightly Review^ '' has much to answer for in creating 
and keeping up a distorted standard of right and 
wrong among the young men of our towns. Their 
mothers have often told me so, and I have seen its 
effects myself. Just after this cigar-stealing busi- 
ness, I walked down the row where my scholars 
chiefly congregate for the purpose of tossmg and 
playing tip-cat, and I met most of them on my way. 
I had convinced them the Sunday before, with much 
difficulty, that not even the fact that a man's house 
is burning can make it honest and right to take 
what dont belong to one ; but now something had 
happened that had more than counteracted my 
admonitions. One lad after another rushed up to 
me and cried eagerly, ' Oh, miss, we've been put in 
the papers; there's all about the trial, and it's 
headed ''A Band of Juvenile Jack Sheppards I *' * 
The halo of glory with which this surrounded them 
has hardly faded away yet" 

Many other youngsters have also ''been put in 
the papers," which are constantly furnishing 
evidence of the disastrous effects exercised by the 
''dreadful" on the minds of our boys and girls. 
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Some time ago a youth was so maddened by reading 
one of the tales provided for his entertainment that 
he shot dead his father and brother. Another 
young fellow, in the habit of purchasing these 
weekly * dreadfuls/' was apprehended on a charge 
of unlawfully keeping firearms in his room. A 
clerk who had devoted his leisure to a study of 
Harrison Ainsworth's novels tried to induce his 
master to leave his bedroom by mewing like a cat 
at his door, and awaited his exit with a handkeix^hief 
chained with chloroform. Having rendered his em- 
ployer insensible, it was his object to steal the cash- 
box* His plan failed, and he was taken into custody. 
Had he really desired to commit the theft, he doubtless 
had ample opportunity for doing so without resorting 
to such romantic means ; but after the exploits of 
Ainsworth's heroes, to secure the cash in the ordi- 
nary manner was not compatible with the notion he 
had formed of how the thing ought to be dona . 

Then, again, following the instructions given in one 
of their magazines, some boys tried to manufacture 
fireworks for themselves, with the result that two or 
three only narrowly escaped with their lives in con- 
sequence of their materials exploding. On another 
occasion, a lad who had been reading an account in 
weekly numbers of the doings of the Australian 
bushranger, Ned Kelly, one evening took a horse 
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from a stable in Clapham. Barebacked he rode the 
animal furiously about the neighbourhood, much to 
his own danger and that of the wayfarers. When 
charged with horse-stealing, he pleaded that he only 
wanted to see what a ride on a barebacked horse was 
like in the dark. This exploit was eclipsed by that 
of some half-dozen lads, who, after reading a boys' 
weekly — a copy of which they had carefully included 
in their cargo— started off in an open boat down the 
Thames on their way to Australia I When caught 
they were found to have provided themselves with 
revolver, powder, shot^ and biscuits. The crew of the 
liliputian barque were sons of respectable parents. 
The author of "Five Tears' Penal Servitude" 
— '*one who had endured it" — whose work was 
published by Messrs Bentley, gives several in- 
stances of disgraced boys whose heads were full of 
stories of burglars and highwaymen. Here is one : 
— *^ There were two very decent-looking and respect- 
ably dressed lads, who should have been at some 
ordinary boarding school, but instead of studying 
Euclid and Delectus, their readings had been of the 
'Jack Sheppard' and 'Claude Duval' style of 
literature in the penny dreadfuls, and they were 
now in Newgate awaiting their trial for burglary 
and half murdering an old housekeeper in some city 
offices. All London was horrified at the time on 
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reading the account of the offices being robbed, and 
\ , the old housekeeper discovered weltering in her 

I blood in a supposed dying state at the head of the 

\ stairs. All London pictured to itself one or more 

terrible ruffians of the Bill Sikes stamp, men who 
J were first-class adepts at their unlawful profession, 

I and had graduated under scientific teaching in Seven 

I Dials or WhitechapeL Great was the public 

astonishment to find the perpetrators were two 
! schoolboys in their teens." 

I Little need is there to multiply instances. 

ji These are but a few of which I have made 

; note from time to time. A glance through the 

file of any daily paper will supplement them 

! tenfold in the course of a year or two. It is 

I not irrelevant to ask, here, two questiona First — 

! .Does the general public know of the moral and 

f material ruin thus going on in the centre of the 

English working population ? and second — Is such 

I a state of things absolutely unavoidable ? To the 

first question the answer is '' No ; " to the second 

question the answer ought to be negative also. 

/ Even deigymen do not appear to be cognisant of 

the extent of the eviL At the Church Congress 

held at Carlisle in 1884, many eminent men lectured 

on the subject of popular literatura But scarcely 

a word was said of the publications supplied to the 
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young. The speakers did little more than attack 
"society" journals and the unhealthy sensationalism 
of much modem English fiction. None of them ap- 
peared adequately to appreciate— because, probably, 
few of them knew of— -the widespread corruption 
due to the literature which falls into the hands of 
boys and girls. Where shall we look for a remedy ? 
The matter seems of such vital moment in the social 
economy of the masses as to justify high-handed 
action on the part of the State. A man has no 
more right to publish a story exulting in crime than 
to commit crime itsel£ If a man writes a libel he 
is severely punished. A libel, in the m^jori^ of 
cases, is as much a moral as a material ofifence. Is 
there any greater harm in writing and publishing a 
libel than in writing and publishing a work calcu- 
lated irretrievably to injure the minds of those who 
read it ? Is not this both a moral and a material 
offence ? Nor is it only one person whose interests 
are prejudiced ; it is the morale of a whole com- 
munity which is destroyed. The disease once fairly 
afoot holds its ground, and carries on its mental 
destruction unarrested for years — for a lifetime. 
Yet anything like a suppression of the trash which 
at present is the repast on which our boys, and our 
poorer boys in particular, feast their minds^ would 
doubtless be regarded as an attempt to revive the 

N 
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ceDsorship of the piess. What, however, is an 
action for libel? It is neither more nor less than 
a very modified form of the old censorial protection, 
only it is a protection against personal spite, and 
not against seditious or inconvenient political mani- 
festoes. Moreover, what was the object of Lord 
Campbell's Act of 1857, if not to make it unlawful 
for any one to publish the nauseous matter here 
spoken of? No greater hardship would attach to a 
suppression of this kind than attaches to the veto 
placed by the Lord Chamberlain on dramas which 
he considers unsuitable for the English stage. It is 
no argument to say that it would be impossible to 
tell where the line ought to be drawn, and that it 
would not always be feasible to arrest the baneful 
and give the beneficent a clear field on which to 
display its humanising energy. It is not necessary 
that the suppression should be uncompromisingly 
severe. All that is necessary is that some check 
should be placed upon the veiled incentive to crime 
which many boys' journals now supply. 

To turn from boys' magazines to the magazines 
which girls read, much the same may be written of 
the one as the other. The high-class girls' maga- 
zine falls in very limited numbers into the hands of 
the poor. There are three only — Th» QxvU Own 
Paper, Atalanta, and Mrs Stephen Menzies' A 1 — 
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that could be placed advantageously before anybody, 
to say nothiDg of girls in their teens. 

Several girls' magazines have been started in the 
last few years, but they have speedily died or lapsed 
into the inglorious dreadful, composed of impossible 
love stories, of jealousies, murders, and suicides. 
The Qirli Own Paper was begun in 1880, and by 
1884 was said to have attained ''a circulation 
equalled by no other English illustrated magazine 
published in this country." Whether this was so or 
not, however, it has undoubtedly met with a success 
of which its promoters have reason to be proud. Its 
good work is unbounded. Probably the best feature ' |j 

of the paper is its prize competitiona These are if 

made the medium of much charity. For instance, 
in 1885, 700 mufflers and 1224 pairs of cuffs sent 
in in competition were presented to occupants of 
London workhouses, after the prizes had been 
awarded. Again, at the suggestion of the Countess 
of Aberdeen, the subscribers to the OirU Own raised 
among themselves £1000 towards establishing a 
<< Girls' Own Home" for the benefit of underpaid 
London girls of the working classes. The popularity 
of these competitions is proved by the fact that 
49«56 girls took part in endeavouring to secure a 
prize for the best Biographical Table of famous 
women. One sack crammed full of these required 
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five men to cany it upstairs. The tables came from 
aU parts of the world ; from Great Britain, Ireland, 
Prance, Oermany, Italy, Sweden, Hungary, Greece, 
Portugal, Gibraltar, India, Australia, New Zealand, 
China, Canada, Jamaica, Turkey in Asia, Antigua, 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Chili, Cape Verde Islands, 
Madeira, and other far corners of the eailh. One 
lady, we are told, was so enthusiastic as to send the 
table across the seas enclosed as a letter at the cost 
of thirty shillings. The GirU Own numbers among 
its contributors many famous ladies and gentlemen ; 
and its great merit is that it does not depend wliolly 
on fiction for its success, but gives interesting articles 
on all kinds of household matters. 

Atalanta is a rival to the OirW Own Paper, such 
as The Boyt^ Own has never encountered, save, 
perhaps, in the case of the long since defunct Union 
Jack. The metamorphosis of Every Girl's Magasine, 
which in its time did much excellent work, was 
wisa In Atalanta none would recognise its parent. 
Xvery QirV$ Magazine had long since failed to attract 
the attention which it moy fairly be said to have 
deserved. Its reappearance as Atalanta, under the 
dual and able editorship of Miss L T. Meade and 
Miss Alicia A. Leith, created wide interest every- 
whera The popularity of the new magazine is not 
aurprising. It has secured the highest literary and 
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artistic talent, and in all way8» with the exception 
of Tht English lUudraied, is the nearest approadi 
we have yet had in London, in beauty and general 
attractiveness, to the best American magazines. 
The only regret which one has in regard to A talanta 
is that there is not a single element in it which 
appeals to the humbler sections of the girl-world 
Its tone is distinctly academic, and almost aristo- 
cratic. If such high art as is pressed into all 
departments of Atalanta could be brought to bear 
on the women and girls of the democracy, it might 
have an effect for good such as none can foresee. 
Mrs Menzies' paper more nearly touches the masses 
than Atalanta^ but makes somewhat of a mistake 
in another direction. It is too inclined to preach. 

As with the sons of the working-classes^ so with 
the daughters. The former take in the penny dread- 
ful ; the latter secure the penny novelette, which is 
equally deserving of the adjective. Because the 
influence of these blood-and-murder concoctions 
among girls is not so apparent to the public eye as 
the influence of the burglar and bushranging fiction 
among boys, it must not be supposed that that in- 
fluence is less real It is, in fact, in many ways not 
only more real, but mora painful Boys may be 
driven to sea or to break into houses by the stories 
they read ; their actions are at once recorded iji tha 
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columns of the daily papers. With girls the injuiy 
is more invidious and subtle. It is almost exclusively 
domestic. We do not often see an account of a girl 
committing any very serious fault through her read- 
ing. But let us go into the houses of the poor, and 
try to discover what is the effect on the maiden mind 
of the trash which maidens buy. If we were to 
trace the matter to its source, we should probably 
find that the high-flown conceits and pretensions of 
the poorer girls of the period, their dislike of manual 
work and love of freedom, spring largely from notions 
imbibed in the course of a perusal of their penny 
fictions. Their conduct towards their friends, their 
parents, their husbands, their employers, is coloured 
by what they then gather. They obtain distorted 
views of life, and the bad influence of these works 
on themselves is handed down to their children and 
scattered broadcast throughout the family. Where 
all is so decidedly unwholesome, it is equally un- 
necessaiy and undesirable to mention names. With 
one or two exceptions, indeed, there is hardly a 
magazine read by working-class girls which it would 
not be a moral benefit to have swept off the face of 
the earth. It would be well for philanthropists to 
bear this fieict in mind. There is a wide and splendid 
field for the display of a humanising and elevating 
literature among girls. Such a literature ought not 
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to be beyond our reach« Girls, higUy or lowly 
placed on the social ladder, can hardly be mach 
blamed for reading the hideous nonsense they do, 
when so little that is interesting and stirring in 
plot, and bright and suggestive in character, is to 
be had. 

Quite a different atmosphere pervades the maga- 
zines for children, and indeed there is no more 
striking phenomenon in the literary world to-day 
than the overwhelming supply of really good 
children's magazines. In some form or other 
periodicals of this character have flourished during 
more than a century. In 1799 was published The 
Children's Magazine, or the Monthly Bepozitory of 
Instruction and Delight, which ran to two volumes. 
In 1824 The ChtUTs Companion, which still occu- 
pies a prominent place in the hearts of thousands 
of children, was brought into existence by the 
£eligious Tract Society. During the years 1830-1-2| 
Ackermann's Juvenile Forget-me-not, edited by 
Frederick Shoberl, appeared as a diminutive annuaL 
These little volumes are thoroughly typical of the 
didactic child's story of the period, and the only 
thing worth noticing to-day is ''The Ballad,*' in 
which Thomas Hood, after testifying to liary 
Dunn's resources of song and stoxy, wrote : 
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* MeanwhUe, the tragic tale she told 
Of Babies io the wood. 
And gentle Redbreast or that bold 
Cock Robin, Robin Hood ; 

Will Scarlet and his merry mates 
Who Lincoln green had on ; 
I listened till I thought myself 
A little Little John. 

O, happy times I O, happy rhymes t 
For ever y're gone by, 
Few now, if any, are the lays 
Can make me smile or sigh.* 

From 1829 to 1837 Mrs S. 0. Hall, who is herself 
fairly well known as a writer for children, edited 
another periodical called TKt Juvenile Forget-me- 
iwL In 1840 Peter Parley made his bow to the 
juvenile world, and his annual has now appeared 
without a break for forty-eight years — a record almost 
unmatched in the histoiy of children's periodicals. 
In 1852 appeared The ChilcCe Own Magazine, and 
in 1863 The Children'e Pfw», which in 1876 
changed its title, and is now known as The Pries 
for Boye and Oirle. 1866 is marked in the history 
(»f children's periodicals by two important ventures, 
Auni Judjfe Magazine, and Chatterbox. The former 
was edited by Mrs Alfred Gatty, who is famous as 
the author of *' Parables From Nature,'' and other 
works intended to bring children into sympathy 
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with the marvels of nature. The xnagazine was 
afterwards controlled by Mrs J. H. Ewing and her 
sister, and came to an end with the much lamented 
death of the former lady. Though ostensibly started 
for little children, it frequently took up a position 
fur above the nursery. Its main feature was fiction^ 
which often assumed the form of an ** allegorical or 
parabolic " tale, pointing "* some moral truth.** Too 
much cannot be said in praise of the matter it oon* 
tained, or the manner in which it was controlled. 
CluUierhox was nearer the mark of the nursery than 
AurU Judy, No undue sentimentality characterises 
this as it characterises so many children's magazines^ 
and its editor has adhered firmly to the irreproach- 
able principles which he set forth in his first 
number. 

''As there are tean as well as smiles on the cheeks even 
of children, so in spite of its lightsome name thi»'Cla<tor5o« 
will from week to week whisper a few words about the 
solemn lessons we must learn and the duties we must try to 
do to God and to those around us, if we would be happy hers 
and happy in the Qreat For Ever." 

Little Wide- Awake first saw the light in 1875, 
and has always been ably conducted by Mrs Sale 
Barker. LUtU Folka is one of the few English 
children's magazines which can claim a place beside 
the American Si UTichoku, or Earper^e Young People^ 
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Some of the cleverest pens are employed in writing 
stories and drawing pictures for this periodicaL Si 
IficholoB is apparently nearly as great a favourite 
with boys and girls on this, as 6n the other side of 
the Atlantic, and stories like ''Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy " and '' Sara Crewe,** by Mrs Burnett, command 
the admiration of responsible critics, and ensure the 
delight of irresponsible readers, young and old Mrs 
Dodge, the editor, makes St Niehdas the focus of 
the best available talent. Many other children's 
magasines, such as Bo-Pe^, The Bosebud, Sunshine^ 
and lU OhiUTs Pictorial, appeal with more or less 
well-deserved success to the jealously guarded pre- 
cincts of the nursery. Their number is so large, r^ 
however, and their character so similar, that there is 
no need to mention them specially. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Scienoe and Kfttoral History :— Mrs Oft^y» Tht R«t. J. 0. 
Wood, Mr W. Hooghton^ Dr Hartwig, Mr SidiMj LuilMr^ 
Cluurlei Diokena, and othora, 

LiTEBATUBE for boys and girls other than fiction is 
very limited in quantity. Books of poetry are seldom 
written for the young, who, when they affect the 
muse at all, generally turn to the romantic and 
stirring lines of Macaulay or Scott On the other 
handy works on science and natural history are 
published for young people, but their number is 
small comparatively, and only two or three names 
in connection with them call for consideration.- 

The truth is that boys especially gain most of 
their information, apart from what they are taught 
at school, from the stories which they read; and 
this fact lends a new responsibility to the fiction 
which is produced for them. Ptobably half the 
boys who do interest themselves in historical, or 
scientific, or naturalistic subjects have acquired the 
taste from stories in which such things are touched 
on. When some striking event is intimately 
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dated with a scientific achievement or a passage in 
history^ the young reader is more likely to recollect 
the latter than when it alone forms the theme of a 
treatise. This is one of the charms of Dr Smiles' 
-Self Help/' "ThrifC "Duty/' and "lives of the 
Engineers.'' He enforces a moral, or illustrates a 
point by finding for it a peg in the career of some 
great maa No books are more thorough in their 
workmanship, or more pleasant to read, than Dr 
Smiles', 

In fiction the foregoing pages will have shown to 
which author young people may turn with the 
knowledge that they will find a good deal on any 
particular subject. To Mayne Seid they should 
go for natural history, to Jules Verne for science, to 
W. H. O. Kingston for geography, to S. M. Bal- 
lantyne for geography and "popular" science, to 
O. A. Henty chiefly for modem history, and to 
Professors Church and Hodgetts chiefly for ancient 
history. Stories of this character generally contain 
all that most lads care about concerning the wonders 
of the universe ; and the fact that this is so makes 
/ one hope that writers for them will display the con- 

sdentious r^ard for truth which made Marryat 
leftise to attempt the continuation of the '^ Swiss 
Family Robinson." 
Mrs Gatty was among the first to write a book 
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on what are known as dry subjects.. Her efforts in 
this direction could not have been unsuccessful, as . 
the following extract from a short account of her 
mother's work by Mrs Ewing; will show :— 

''In 1862 Mrs Gatty completed her book on 
'British Seaweeds,' which had the advantage of 
Dr Harvey's supervision. It was written out of 
fourteen years' experience, comprising the first 
struggles of a beginner, and no small amount of a 
scholar^s learning. It was an attempt to combine 
scientific accuracy with the minimum of techni- 
cality, and this she carried so far as to compile an 
'Amateur's Synopsis,' in which the genera are 
classified according to a simple system of her 
own ; and to coin words 'in the vulgar tongue* as 
substitutes for scientific terms." 

Mr W. Houghton has published " The Countiy 
Walks of a Naturalist with his Children," and ''The 
Seaside Walks of a Naturalist with his Children;" 
and one or two others have followed in the same 
path. The name in this department known best by 
every boy reader is that of the Bev. J. G. Wood. ( 

As the boys' and girls' natural historian, Mr Wood \ ' 

stands pre-eminently first No one has done more 
to make them familiar with the birds of the air, the 
beasts of the field, and the denizens of the deep. 
He has sketched many homes built without hands, 
and imparted uncommon interest to the " Common 
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Objects of the Sea-shore,** and the equally "* Common 
Objects of the Country/' He is popular because he 
has the knack of treating science unscientifically. 
His idea, too, is admirable. He seeks to identify 
himself with the creatures he describes. In the 
Preface to his delightful sketches called ^'Petland 
Bevisited,** he says : — 

''I have endeavoured to demonstrate the mental 
and sympathetic connection which, though so little 
appreciated, exists universally between man and 
beasts and is in fact the link that unites, through 
mankind, the spiritual to the material world. 
Sympathy unites all ; animak of different classes 
and different habits are drawn together by this 
potent though gentle bond, and when sympathy is 
extended to them by man, they all blend together 
and unite in his more comprehensive nature. I 
have also shown that the true character of animals 
can only be discovered by close and constant com- 
panionship, and especially by making them par- 
takers of our hours of recreation, in which both 
parties can meet for a while upon an equal footing, 
the instinct of play being implanted alike in man 
and beast" 

To make '' an animal feel itself a companion and 
not a captive " is the end at which Mr Wood aims. 
''The Branch Builders,'' and ''Homes Underground,*' 
are two of several works which illustrate in many 
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passages his complete success. Mr Wood's uniyersal 
sympathy with eveiything in uatuxe^ animate and 
inanimate, is evidenced in other volomeSi such as 
" Lane and Field," and '' The Boys' Own Book of 
Natural History." 

It would be tedious to go minutely into the 
character of the work of other writers who take 
up subjects similar to those treated by Mr Wood. • 
A word, however, must be said of one or two of 
them. Captain Mayne Beid wrote especially for 
the young an excellent volume on ^ Quadrupeds ; " 
Mr R M. Ballantyne has published an interesting 
and valuable account of "The Ocean and its 
Wonders," which those who think Mr Ballantyne's 
knowledge of such matters, as displayed in his 
stories, deficient, would do well to read ; Dr Scoffem 
has written on electricity and chemistry, Dr Gordon 
Stables on the dog, Dr Hartwig on "Sea Monsters 
and Sea Birds " and " Dwellers in Arctic Begions ; " 
Miss Arabella Buckley has given us glimpses of 
animal existence in " life and Her Children ;" Mr 
Sidney Lauier has published more than one work 
on the lines of "The Boys' Froissart^" and Charles 
Dickens devoted considerable time to the production 
of an admirable "^ Child's History of England" 

None of these books panders to the craze of the 
present day for ci*amming children with information 
which they do not understand, and consequetnly 
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) do not love : they are simply entertaining and 

instractive accounts of habits and places and things 

which children would be the better for knowing. 

\ A boy or a girl ought to be allowed voluntarily to 

'\ choose any of them which he or she likes. The 

; result of making children read scientific works 

^ which they cannot possibly master was painfully 

j evidenced in America some time ago, when an 

I unhappy mite in an examination on bones, wrote : 

f ^ Bones are the framework of the human body. • . . 

If I had no more bones in me, I should not have 

80 much shape as I have now. If I had no bones 

.in me, I should not have so much motion, and 

{ i grandma would be glad ; but I like motion. . . . 

Joints is good things to have in bones. There are 

two or three kinds. The ball-and-socket joint, like 

my shoulder, is the best Teacher showed it to us^ 

only it was a thigh-joint of a cow." 

To give children an idea of scientific truths is 
higiUy desirable, but such a system of cramming is 
a royal road to the making of prigs and pedants. 
Such a road is not to be found in books like Mr 
/> / J. O. Wood's. Their very simplicity is proof 

against so undesirable a consummation. They are 
essentially light ; and put into the hands of boys 
and girls when on their holidays, ought to add 
greatly to the pleasure of a stay, whether by the 
. aea-side or in sequestrated nooks. 






CHAPTEE X, I 
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General Conolosioiu :— Neoeidty of good bookt— Infliionoo of ^ 

reading on Tirioue young minda— Diffionltaei in writing I > 

for the young— The diaappearanoe of the tendenqr to | t 

write down to ohildren— Ezperienoe the only aafe-giiide to 
wiie ■election of books for children. i 

|.- 

Ths foregoing pages, incomplete tbongh they | 

are, will have shown at least how overwhelming is 
the supply of printed matter for the young. To 
over-rate the importance of the influence of such a 
supply on the national character and culture is j [ 

impossible. Mind equally with body will develop 
according to what it feeds on; and just as the 
strength or weakness of a man's muscle depends 
upon whether he leads a healthy or a vicious life, 
so will the strength or weakness of his moral sense 
largely depend upon whether he reads in his youth 
that which is pure or that which is fouL To the 
young, more even than to the mature, the dramatis ^ 

personm of a story become living entities. Their 
actions, their sympathies, their thoughts, their ideas 
of right and wrong, are moulded as much by their ( 

reading as by contact with the world. What the 

o 
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heio may do the reader considers himself justified 
in attempting to do. ^Example/' said Burke, "is 
the school of mankind ; " and every action recorded 
in a book may arouse in the boyish breast a desire 
to emulate, not less strong than that infused into 
the heart of a soldier by the daring of his ofiBcer. 
This is recognised by Dr Smiles when he writes : 
*^ It is impossible to say where a good example may 
not reach, or where it will end, if indeed it have an 
end. . • • Sometimes a book containing a noble 
exemplar of life^ taken up at random, merely with 
the object of reading it as a pastime, has been 
known to call forth enei^es whose existence had 
not before been suspected.'' Upon books for boys 
and girls, unquestionably, rests a responsibility 
equal at least to that of the parent or tutor. When 
Lady £oseville asked whether every novel should 
not have its distinct object and morale Vincent 
replied, ^ Every good novel has one great end — 
the same in all — ^viz., the increasing our knowledge 
of the heart ... All mankind is the field the 
novelist should cultivate ; all truth the moral he 
'^ / should strive to bring home.'' In tlie same way, 

every good boys' book ought to aim at helping those 
for whom it is written to understand human nature; 
to help them to be on their guard against the more 
sinister temptations of life^ and especially of young 
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life. If, in writing for adults, it is neeessaij to 
cultivate a knowledge of mankind and to strive to. 
bring borne trutb, bow infinitely greater is the 
obligation to observe both ends in writing for those 
whose maturity has not yet dawned t ;| 

A single phrase may constitute the revolutionaiy i 

spark wbich decides a career. Had William Fuller V 

never read a life of Dangerfield, his name would I 

probably never have been held up to the contempt |: 

of his countrymen in the pages of Macaulay ; had ! • 

Thackeray never written " Pendennis/' Mr Edmund 
Tates, as he has told us in his autobiography, might 
never have taken to authorship. Had Bentham 1 

never read " Telemachus," how different might have .} 

been his life. '' That romance,'' he says, with re- r 

dundant emphasis, '' may be regarded as the forma- y 

tion of my whole character : the starting-point from 'y 

whence my career of life commenced." De Quincey^ 
again, has recorded the lasting impressions which 
the literature of his infancy left on himsell Mr 
Julian Hawthorne has described in his severest 
manner the effect l^iiss Edgeworth had on him. He ]i^ 

says: — ^''Miss Edgeworth might fietirly pose as the J 

most persistently malignant of all sources of error { 

in the design of children's literature. • . . She ^:^ 

foisted her prim and narrow moral code upon the f^ 

commonplace adventures of a priggish boy and hit t ; 
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companions ; and straightway the whole dreary and 
disastrous army of sectarians and dogmatists took 
up the cry, and have been ringing the lugubrious 

I changes on it ever since. There is really no esti- 

mating the mortal wrong that has been done to 
childhood by Maria Edgeworth's * Frank ' and ' The 
Parent's Assistant ; ' and, for my part, I derive a 
melancholy joy in availing myself of this oppor- 
tunity to express my sense of my personal share in 
the injury. I believe that my affection for the 
human race is as genuine as the average ; but I am 
sure it would have been greater had Miss Edge« 
worth never been bom ; and were I to come across 
any philosophical system whereby I could persuade 
myself that she belonged to some* other order of 
beings than the human, I should be strongly 
tempted to embrace that system on that ground 
alone." That delightful BriLuh WeMy essayist, 
Gavin Ogilvy, has told the world of a book that influ- 
enced him. Nothing could be more suggestive than 
his vivid description of the result of the perusal of 
an article in OhaJUerbox on the evil influence of 

I / penny dreadfuls. He and a Mend had been joint 

patrons of one of these prints, but the ChaUerbox 
paper stunned him so completely that he wandered 

.V in great perturbation about the garden, and actually 

jl let a neighbour's cat cross his path without throw- 
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ing a stooe at it I Tlie account is too long to pnb* 
lish in full, but a couple of paragraphs may be 
extracted from it : — 

"After I WM 8uppo«ed to hart gone to rMt, I ooU«oted 
my penny dreadfuls and nt looking sorrowfolly at them. 
They made such a heap aa I have since seen in newspaper 
offices which find a difficulty in disposing of all their copies. 
Tom Nash, in his war of words with Gabriel Harvey, said 
that the hitter's letters about himself were big enough to be 
hurled forth by strong men for a wager. I quickly saw 
that it would be beyond my strength to hurl forth these 
bales of penny dreadfuls, and it became a serious qusstlon 
what was I to do with them 1 A bonfire of them in the 
garden would have been one way of disposing of them, bat 
it would have heralded my heroism to the world, and I was 
not anxious to pose aa a second-hand sort of martyr, ^^e, 
I could have given my accumulation of pirates to my friend, 
but I did not want him to come for them in a perambulator, 
which, I remember, his mother, a saving woman, allowed 
him to use as a light barrow. That was how he would have 
come for them, being a boy to whom shame waa a stranger. 
I calculated that I could have carried them to him up my 
waistcoat at the rate of six a day without looking too stoat \ 

for my age, but that would have meant months before he \ 

had them all, and I wanted to get rid of them at onoe» I ; 

got sleepy over it and went to bed. } 

'* That was doubtless the most oritical night of my boy^ 
hood. Had I slept soundly I would probably have wakened 
up with the feeling that after all there was no huny for de- 
stroying my penny numbers* But my good angel was beside 
me, and I dreamt horrid dreams. I saw myself robbing a 
till,and encouraging all my friends and reUtives to walk the 
plank. Several times that night I was banged at the yaid* 
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ami, and subiequentlji though this seems an unnfoessaiy 
precaution, sent to jaU. I woke in the middle of the night 
shiTering with horror, and the first thing that met my eye 
was a stack of penny dreadfuls. I felt that my only chance 
was to get rid of them without delay, and, rising hastily, I 
dressed myself in the darkness. Had a guardian of the 
peace seen me he would have detected a burglar, for I 
opened my door stealthily and crept down the creaking 
stain. There was a tool-shed at the foot of the garden, and 
I wanted to get into this. The door was locked, but I made 
my way in through a hole in the roof and got what I wanted 
— ^aspade. This I dragged after me over scTcral palings 
into a field within a hundred yards of my home, but out of 
sight of it, and here I dug a great hole. It was meant for 
a grave, and when it was finished it had all the appearance 
of one. I was in my bare feet, and cut these on tlie spade. 
They made the digging much harder, too, for though the 
ground had recently been ploughed, and was comparatively 
soft at the top^ my spade had to go deep. Four times I had 
to return to the house for arm-loads of literature before I 
had all these penny dreadfuls in the grave. My chief fear 
was that my midnight movements would waken some one 
into making a tour of the house, in which case I would be 
found oat Several times I held my breath on the stairs 
and listened for a footstep ; for though I flattered myself I 
was doing a virtuous thing, I did not know whether the 
destruction of this mass of literature would be considered 
by others sufficient atonement for first reading it I was, 
however, undisturbed. On the fourth occasion I had to go 
over the ground carefully looking for the literature that had 
fallen from my arms. I had a candle to assist me in this 
•earcfa, and I never heard of stray copies being picked up 
next day. I can see myself now shovelling my pirates, 
•pieii backwoodsmen, boy-heroes, and smugglers into that 
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yawning grare; and I remember having to stamp tliem 
down with my feet to allow of a little earth being apread 
over the top, juet as you have generally (if yoa are a man) 
to sit on the lid of your box before you can get it abut 
When the grave was properly filled in I staggered back 
with my spade, and got, perspiring, but with my mind at 
esse, to bed.** 

Finally, Shakespeare testified to the subtle power of 
fiction when he made Hamlet say^ ''The play's the 
thing wherein III catch the conscience of the King/' 

In selecting books for children, parents have two 
things to consider— First, whether the book will 
interest ; and second, what effect it will have. It 
is easy to ascertain the sort of book likely to in- 
terest. What it is not always easy to do is to find 
works which shall interest^ but not prejudice. Too ^ 

much pains can hardly be devoted by parents to 
making themselves thoroughly conversant with the 
nature of the story, the way it is told, and the in* 
fluence it is calculated to exercise. '^ It is a com* 
monplace," once wrote Mr H. W. Mabie, and, like 
many other commonplaces^ it is a vital truth, 
''that the earlier years are the most plastic and 
impressionable, the most keenly sensitive and le- ^ t 

sponsive to all manner of influences ; and the boy (' 

or girl who reads, studies in a school which has no i 

vacations, and is all the more influential in shaping [ 

character, because it wears none of the external 
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signs of authority. The study of the text books 
has nothing to do with mental training, but how 
often the reading of a great work of imagination 
in a chance opportunity has given a boy the 
controlling impulse of his life." 

As much care, too, is necessary in writing books 
for the young as in selecting them. No branch of 
the literary profession, in fact^ demands more deli- 
cacy and tact Sympathy is the keynote to success. 
Unless, for instance, a writer for boys can identify 
himself with youthful aspirations and ideas, unless 
ha can throw himself entirely into the ways of boy- 
hood—can take his place, morally, in the cricket 
field, or the class-room, or any other position which 
he may wish to depict— it is useless to attempt to 
secure the favour of the juvenile public. There is 
only one alternative— an alternative which has been 
shown to exist to a disastrous extent— viz., to lash 
the passions into a frenzy of excitement by a vivid 
and unnatural sensationaliBm. Secondly, the dis- 
tinctive feature in the story itself must be the un- 
qualified individuality of the hero, who must not 
only occupy a commanding position, but must^ 
throughout the little drama, be the object beside 
which every one else is of very minor importance, 
and round which everything centres. Probably 
where one boy has read *The Swiss. Family Bobin- 
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son/' a dozen have read ** Bobinson Crusoe." Vfhj 1 
Because, in Defoe*8 masterpiece, the personality of 
the hero is complete. The chief charm of a supreme 
figure^ like that of Bobinson Crusoe, is that it oon- 
stitutes an ideal Unless the hero dominates every 
situation, the story loses for boys its directness. 
Had two men discovered the footprints on the 
beach, the same thrill of eager anxiety would not 
possess the reader as is created by the lonely peril 
of Bobinson Crusoe. When Tom Brown and East 
attack the bully ilashman, and are eventually 
assisted in beating him by Diggs, the interest 
awakened is not so high-strung as when Tom turns 
up his sleeves and, unaided, thrashes Williams for 
maltreating Arthur. The whole body of successM 
boys' literature cannot be more concisely described 
than as a vast system of hero-worship. It is, in 
fiact^ hero-worship in a new form, and the veneration 
of the ancients for an Odin or a Mahomet finds its ' 
modem equivalent in the apotheosis of fictitious 
heroes. Love of individuality in some sort explains 
the popularity of stories told in the first person. 
The pronoun ''I" seems to bring the hero into 
immediate communication with the reader, and the 
narrative of his dangers and trials enlists the spon« 
taneous sympathy and interest which are so often 
evinced in personal reminiscences. Thirdly, there 
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most be little or no preaching. Facts must cany 
their own moral Virtue must be proved superior 
to vice, not by sermons, but by circumstances that 
can leave no doubt on the young mind as to its 
superiority. '' The youngest reader/' said a writer 
in the QiiULvUrly Seview some years ago, ** who has 
any brains and takes an interest in what he reads — 
as every child does who is kindly taught — ^gets hold 
of the moral for himself, without having it preached 
into him, and without even a reflection tagged on as 
an antidote to the fiction. He takes it all together : 
the seed and the soil in which it grows ; by-and-bye 
the dainty seed will spring apace into leaf, blossom, 
and golden fruit" The fact is that the better a story 
is told, the less need is there for insisting on the evils 
to be avoided and the truths to be observed in life. 

These words apply equally to boys' literature and 
to girls'. Some of the considerations which prevent 
** books for girls " being as popular as " books for 
boys" were urged in the chapter on girls' books. 
We will glance now at the tendency of these books. 
This is undoubtedly sad, and is the only feature in 
the great majority of girls' books to which real ob- 
jection can be taken. It is probably the result of 
an attempt to avoid the absurdities of extremes. 
For a long time the custom was, in writing for the 
young, to make virtue triumphant in the end Such 
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a view of the relations of life is recognised bj the 
most careless observer as false. Virtue, as fre- 
quently as otherwise, is found prostrate and helpless 
at the feet of vice. Virtue may bring its own re- 
ward ; it may even have proved itself impervious to 
the onslaughts of the enemy, but it is not always 
the rule that honesty and uprightness of purpose 
overthrow meanness and wickednesa The struggle 
between the two sides of human character — ^the 
good and the bad — ^has been coextensive with the 
existence of the world in the past, and will in 
some phase or other be coextensive with the future. 
Civilisation, with all the blessings which it brings in 
its train, is environed by new and undreamed-of 
blemishes. But it is the duty of roan to recognise 
the evils which are part of the most virtuous 
systems, to battle against them, and to be able in 
the end to show a roll of courage and steadfastness 
in the cause of right, no matter whether his struggle 
has brought him victory or not If he cannot wipe 
evil ofif the face of the earth, he can at least prevent 
evil from being reinforced. If those ladies who, with 
every good intention, take up pens to write for our 
girls, would lay before them some such code as this, 
they would vary considerably their method of 
treating ethics. As it is, the teaching of many 
girls* books practically amounts to this : If you are 
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wicked you must Teform, and when you have re- 
fonned you will die 1 Grood young people are not 
allowed to see many years of life. It is an uncom- 
promisingly severe rendering of the classic adage, 
^ whom the gods love die young/* I cannot indicate 
what I mean better than by reference to a story 
which every one knows, '' The Old Cariosity Shop." 
Why did Little Nell die ? If she was too good for 
the world, why was she ever brought into it? if she 
was not^ why, in the midst of the sin, the misery, 
the suffering of mankind, were her sunny presence 
and beneficent influence removed so soon ? This 
question may be asked without detracting from or 
ignoring any lesson contained in Dickens's work ; 
and it is one which can be asked with tenfold force 
of half the works written for girls. Mrs Marshall in 
^ Court and Cottage ^ introduces us to a young lady 
who is wilfully disobedient and disrespectful to her 
elders. Her headstrong nature gets her into trouble, 
and she then becomes a good girl ; merely to die. 
So in the case of Miss Doudney's ''Marion's Three 
Crowns." Marion's conceit is her great sin. When 
she is brought to a proper sense of her position, she 
nobly nurses a step-sister stricken with small-pox, 
catches the disease herself, recovers life only to find 
her face robbed of its beauty, and is through this 
deprivation deserted by the man she loves. Finally, 
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she rushes into the heart of the cholera-affected 
districts of London, doing noble work, and reaping 
love and blessings on all sides. Her reward is to 
fall a victim to the dread epidemic. Why, again, 
was Lady Blanche not allowed to live in Miss 
SewcU's work, •^Tlie Earl's Daughter " ? 

Seeing for whom Mrs Marshall, Miss Doudney, 
and Miss Sewell are writing, it is not enough for 
me to know that the deaths of these heroines consti- 
tute the finest passages in their books, just as the 
death of Little Nell is one of the finest pieces of 
writing in all Dickens's works. Such stories are, 
it seems to me, likely to make our keen-witted 
daughters say, ''Where is the use of my living 
virtuously, if virtue's reward is speedy. removal 
from the presence of the friends I love ? '' Virtue 
triumphant^ wide of living facts though it may be^ 
is better than this. Let it be distinctly understood 
that I give books written especially for girls credit 
for many excellent qualities. I simply wish now 
to indicate a direction in which I fear they slightly 
overdo their good intentions. Neither must what I 
say in this connection be accepted by those who 
object altogether to any kind of special ''literature 
for the young '' between the ages of ten and sixteen, 
as an additional argument in their favour. 

Girls' literature performs one very useful function. 
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It enables girls to read something above mere 
baby tales, and yet keeps them from the influence 
of novels of a sort which should be read only 
by persons capable of a discreet judgment It is 
a long jump from ^op to " Ouida ;*' and to place 
Miss Sarah Doudney or Miss Anne Beale between 
.£sop and '' Ouida" may at least prevent a disas- 
trous moral £&1L It is just as appropriate and 
necessary that girls should read books suitable to 
their age as that they should wear suitable dresses. 
The chief end served by '' girls' literature " is that, 
whilst it advances beyond the nursery, it stops 
short of the full blaze of the drawing-room. 

It seems to be a habit of the times that any one 
who undertakes to say anything about any particular 
branch of literature should append a list of the best 
books in that class. To indicate a course of reading 
for men and women is difficult ; to indicate such a 
course for the young is doubly difficult ; and into 
the perplexing question of what girls and boys 
should I'ead I do not attempt laigely to enter. 
Even were I competent to indicate the works most 
suited for them, the list would be of no great value. 
Individual reading must depend upon individual 
taste^ save, of course, when reading solely for study 
and instruction. I know of only one writer who 
aspires to point out a course of reading for girls. 
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'Girls and their Ways" by 'One who Knows 
Them ' is a specimen of the kind of work which is 
constantly being written ostensibly to meet the wants 
of both mothers and daughters. The author gives 
a list of between 200 and 300 books. Over fifty 
poets from Langland and Chaucer to Jeau Ingelow 
and Sir Henry Taylor must be read ; nearly 70 
histories^ 90 biographies, 25 works of travel, 20 on 
theology, 12 on science, and 40 of a miscellaneous 
character. Is there any mental colossus living 
capable of grappling with this superabundance of 
literary wares during the allotted years of individual 
mankind? Just think for a single moment what 
it would mean to place the whole of these works 
before a girl. The prospect of having to go through 
every volume would simply overwhelm her, and 
slie would not read them but skim them. Her 
friends would soon discover that " they are as sick 
that surfeit with too much as they that starve with 
nothing." But the gigantic proportions of this 
course of reading are not its most remarkable 
feature. Probably few would guess which ore the 
two chief works any mention of which in the 
list of books to be read is omitted. They are 
Shakespeare and the Bible, in themselves a course 
of reading, and without which a course of reading is 
baseless and insubstantiaL In the department of 
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fiction "East Lynne" is ignored. Mrs Heniy Wood 
was at least rejected in good company. 

Another book of a somewhat similar character to 
« Girls and their Ways *' is Miss Phillis Browne's 
'*What Girls can do." Miss Browne gives an 
account of her own experience as a girl in the 
matter of reading, which is highly interesting and 
suggestive. She describes how she managed to get 
hold of some three-volume novels of a questionable 
character, and how she used to go to the garret 
where they were kept^ " sit on the ground and read 
all day long books of all kinds until she was almost 
dazed." When her fiather discovered how she was 
employed he was exceedingly angry, and made her 
promise to open no book for twelve months which 
he had not placed in her hands. He offered her^ 
doubtless as he thought as an antidote to the novels, 
Dr Dick's '' Christian Philosopher.'* '' I found this 
work a very decided changCi" writes Miss Browne. 
''I tried hard to read it, but it was beyond me. 
The unreal world in which I had been living had 
spoiled me for the every-day world in which I found 
myself and the book to which I turned for solace 
was not written for such as L" Miss Browne 
became very miserable, and her mother intervened 
on her behalf. - She was then given "Bracebridge 
HaU,"^ and other works more suitable to a girl's 
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mind. '' If I might advise as to the kind of story 
book that should be given to young girls/' she con- 
tinues, ''I should say, let them be suoh as give 
pure, natural views of life and character. Let the 
moral be suggested rather than direct , • • Do not 
be uneasy if the heroine gets into mischief occa- 
sionally. A girl that is alwajrs good is an anomaly ; 
perfection of character is unusual, and light without 
shadow is dazzling to the human vision. Above 
all let the books be cheerful, not sad." 

In turning for a moment from boys' and girls' 
literature to literature for the little ones, it is to be 
feared that no reliable opinion as to the influence 
which the ever-expanding quantity of books for the 
nursery exercises is to be formed, owing to the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining the precise working of a child's 
mind. We may recognise the infinite potentiality 
created in a baby brain; what effect any given 
action may have it is beyond ub to determine. Who 
shall say whether an acquaintance with ''Cinderella" 
or '* Bed Biding Hood " has operated beneficially on 
the mental development of children ? What have 
''The Arabian Nights," some portions of which 
figure in the first reading of almost all children, 
done for them ? Have the day dreams, consequent 
on intimacy with Sindbad or Ali Baba, been useful 
or otherwise ? To the mind of a boy of fifteen, we 

p 
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know what a bane ''Ned Kelly*' is calculated to 
prove. With the child of eight, will a perusal of 
''Cinderella'* mean more considerateness towards 
her or his weaker sister, or vain longing for the good 
time when she or he can avenge petty wrongs? 
Or, on the other hand, have these stories any abid- 
ing effect at all ? Is not the moral of any particular , 
I narrative lost to children in the interest which the 

adventures of their small lieroes awaken. These 
considerations, always probably weighty, are en-> 
' I hanced in the light of the circumstances of the 

j moment The good or bad in one book is largely 

. I neutralised by the rapidity with which the con- 

\ I sumption of another is undertaken* The plethora 

j I of children's stories, in other words, is destructive 

of any tendency to steady application. As their 
parents read the latest three volumes and throw 
them aside, so children read and throw aside the 
latest stoiy-book. Mrs Molesworth reminds us in 
" Carrots " that children never think of reading a 
book twice over in these days.* Years ago 
^ Evfsnings at Home " and " Sandf ord and Merton " 
^. were practically the focus of their literary re- 

aources. 

* A oorretpoadoit informi mm that hi* ohUdrtn hare had 
''Black Beauty"— an eioaUant atoiy— read to than leTaral 
! i timca, and mtw tire of it. 
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*' Yon think, I daresay,* ntyi Mn MolMworth, addrMung 
her amall reader, ''that it muat hare been very etapid and 
tiresome to hare so little rariety, but I think you are in ' 
some ways mistaken. Children really r^ad their books in 
those days; they pat more of themselyes into their readingi 
so thati stapid as these quaint old stories might seem to yon 
now-a-days, they nerer seemed so then. What was wanting 
in them, the chUdren filled up out of their own fresh hearts 

and fancies, and howerer often they read and re-read them, \ 

they always found something new. They got to know the ' ! 

characters in their fiivourite stories like real friends^ and ? 

would talk them over with their companions, and compare h 

their opinions about them in a way that made each book as -^ | 

good as, or better than, a down," ^i 

The outcome of the present ti^ma is that ohil- - |' 

dren forget stories almost as qtdckly as they read il 

them; and Mrs Molesworth is hardly logical i\ 

when she makes Auntie, in "Tell Me a Story, '^ M 

exclaim, after commenting on the piles of clever | 

story-books now written, "Why, it will be the . 3' 

children telling stories to amuse papas and mammas ^ | 

and aunties next," instead of the latter telling i: 

stories to amuse children. To know "Ins fiedry r 

tale," or any other tale, "accurately, and have per- { 

feet joy or awe in the conception of it, as if it were f 

real/' as Mr Boskin desiderates^ is not possible v 

while children are practically allowed to run loose | 

among the wares of the juvenile bookseller, and j . 

graze off every &esh work brought out The read- 

ing of children half a century ago may have tended 
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to narrowness ; the reading of children to-day tends 
to breadth and shallowness. 

Fiction for the babes, as has been shown, re- 
solves itself into two distinct departments; the 
fairy tale and the story of life. Whatever there 
may have been in his own time, there is not at this 
period much truth in Dr Johnson's remark that 
'' Babies do not like to hear stories of babies like 
themselves. They require to have their imagina- 
tions raised by tales of giants and fairies, and castles 
and enchantments." Miss Edgeworth objected to 
this statement, and her own writings were, in fact, 
directed against the reign of the fairies. To an 
idealist like Mr Buskin, of course, the wisdom of 
permitting children to read fairy stories cannot be 
questioned. Fairies are to children largely what 
ghosts are to adults, and are in some sort disturbers 
of childhood's peace. They exaggerate natural phe- 
nomena; they lack all considerations of proportion 
in matter ; they ai*e destructive of self-reliance. A 
child who is accustomed to see eveiything done by 
the wave of a wand may not unnaturally look to 
the fairy to support him in one of the small crises 
of his own little life. The important question is : 
Do children believe fairy stories 7 I do not think 
they do ; and chiefly for this reason. If some one 
tells them of an extraordinary incident in life, they 
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clap their hands in their delight, and cry, ''It 
sounds like a story taken out of a book." This is 
strong testimony to their want of faith in fairies 
and hobgoblins and the other fancifnl fignres of 
their literary world. Provided, therefore, the fairy 
story is healthy in tone and« as Mr Bvskin would 
wish, in sympathy with the fields and woods rather 
than '^schoolrooms and drawing-rooms,'' children 
can come by little harm in reading them. And if 
it relieves the dulness of their lives, without de- 
stroying their trust in parents or the sweetness of 
their, as yet, unworldly hearts, to allow the baby 
mind to toss itself on the imaginative seas pro- 
vided by fairy narratives, like a cork upon the sun- 
reflecting ripples of a river, is good. 

Of stories of real life, it may at once be said that 
they should inculcate one grand absorbing principle 
— the principle of love — ^love of beauty and of 
goodness, as well as of parent and friend Their 
character should be ideal rather than real X can 
conceive of no story so likely to be both beneficial 
and interesting as that which treats everyday facts 
in a light fairy-like manner — a blend of the two 
kinds of fiction, in shorty in which the real is 
merged in the ideal ; and as the real should only 
be concerned with the good, goodness would secure 
the advantage of ideal elevation. On this grounp 
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it may be asked whether it is wise to write for 
children predseljr as children speak 7 Would not 
Mrs Molesworth's works serve a more useful end 
if her chUdren said '' dreadful" instead of *' dedful/' 
or Mrs Meade, if her little "^ autocrat " said "^ under- 
stand '' instead of '^ underland"? Though this would 
deprive the works of writers for children of their 
most humoroiis side and their full realistic charm, 
those works would gain in educational value, as 
well as in lucidity to the audience for which they 
aie intended. The real should give way to the 
ideal, the imperfect to the perfect, when it is in 
the interests of the little reader that it should 
do so. 

On one point especially, in connection with 
literature for boys and girls and babes equally, 
writers and readers and parents are to be con- 
gratulated. The tendency to write down to children 
is rapidly disappearing, if it has not already dis- 
appeared. It used to be believed that works which 
would prove successful with children ought to be 
executed in a style, and to contain matter, which 
children thoroughly understood. The unwisdom 
of this view was early recognised by Sir Walter 
Scott in an autobi(^graphical note respecting George 
Constable. He says: ''I derived a great deal of 
carious information from George Constable. • . • 
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He was the first person who told me about Fal- 
staff and Hotspur and other characters in Shake- 
speare. What idea I annexed to them I know 
not, but I must have annexed some, for I remember 
quite well being interested in the subject Indeed, 
I rather suspect that children derive impulses of 
a powerful and important kind in hearing things 
they cannot entirely comprehend; and therefore 
that to write down to children's understanding is a 
mistake ; set them on the scent, and let them puzzle 
it out." The error, indeed, is so fully admitted now 
that many works for the young may claim a place 
among the best of books produced. To write down 
to any reader, young or old, is not only contemp- 
tible, but to abandon one of the most important 
functions of literature. To keep up a high tone is 
the object of every author who respects himself, 
and in writing for the young he must feel that he is 
playing the part, in some sort, of an educator. To 
stimulate a boy's or girl's better nature, to sow seeds 
that only a bad harvest-time can render valueless, 
to create curiosity in worthy paths of knowledge, 
are some of the things which an author can da 
Nor is it merely the immediate effect which has to 
be looked to. Much is said now-a-days about the 
superficiality of the modem taste in reading, and 
the insipid nature of the majority of books printed 
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If iheie is one way more calculated tlian another to 
lower the standard of the reading of English men 
and women, and to impoverish the works of English 
authors, it must be by writing down to children. 
Minds demoralised when young by trashy novels, 
will not recover their equilibrium when older suffi- 
ciently to prefer Shakespeare or Scott to the 
\\ ephemeral three volumes issued in myriads from 

I Mudie'& Though, however, one may gratefully 

ii I admit that the tendency is not to write down to the 

i! intelligence— or rather the supposed intelligence— 

'j of boys and girls, it is well to foster a love in 

children of something more substantial than the 
books specially written for them. Young people 
who find delight in Mr Henty's pages will not be 
disgusted with Scott, and Mr Kingston would be 
all the better if judiciously varied by Charles 
Kingsley. 

The object which parents must seek in giving 
books to children is amusement and the opening 
of their minds, but in doing this great discretion is 
necessaiy. The experience of Miss Phillis Browne is 
a practical argument in favour of the application of 
Mr Buskin's abstract rules. ** The best romance," 
he says, "becomes dangerous if by its excitement it 
renders the ordinary course of life uninteresting^ 
, and increases the morbid thirst for scenes in which 
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we shall never be called on to act*" Further on he 
writes, "Whether novels or poetry or history be 
read, they should be chosen not for their freedom 
from evil, but for their possession of good.** That 
is the very key-note to the whole problem of 
reading for rich and poor, young and old. It is the 
standard by which parents and guardians should 
judge any book they may wish to give their 
children. 

The young mind is a viigin soil, and whether 
weeds or rare flowers and beautiful trees are to spring \ 

up in it will, of course, depend upon the character 
of the seeds sown. You cannot scatter literary tares 
and reap mental com. A good book is the con- 
secrated essence of a holy genius, bringing new 
light to the brain and cultivating the heart for 
the inception of noble motives. Boys' literature of 
a sound kind ought to help to build up men. 
Girls' literature ought to help to bmld up women. 
If in choosing the books that boys shall read it is 
necessaiy to remember that we are choosing mental J 

food for the future chiefs of a great race, it is 
equally important not to foiget in choosing books \'. 

for girls that we are choosing mental food for the i{ 

future wives and mothers of that race. When Mr I 

Buskin says that man's work is public and woman's \\ 

private, he seems for thjS moment insensible to the 1! 
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public work of woman aa exercised through their 
influence on their husbands, brothers, and fathers. 
Woman's work in the ordering, beautifying, and 
elevating of the commonweal is hardly second to 
man's ; and it is this which ought to be borne in 
mind in rearing girls. 

Perhaps the best reading which girls can possibly 
have is biography, especially female biography, of 
- which many excellent works have been published. 
One cannot help, as one reads the biographies of 
great women, being struck by the purity of purpose 
and God-fearing zeal which moved most of their 
subjecta There are few women who have made 
themselves famous who have not been in the habit, 
in all their trials and tribulations, of turning to 
their Bibles for comfort with a touching simplicity 
of faitL Young people cannot read too much 
biography, and, however addicted to fiction they 
may be, parents will find record of fact an admirable 
method of balancing their children's mind. Fiction 
should lend relief to young life, biography should 
impart right principle, and poetry grace. To feast 
too much on any one of these is injudicious, and 
/ though probably fiction will always be most popular, 

girls especially should be encouraged to read more 
poetry and much more biography than they are, I 
think, accustomed to. 
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In tlie days when books were compentiyely few, 
publicists and philanthropists stood up for pore 
literatoie. Their words become more afiropo$ as 
time advances. Every line whidi Milton wrote in 
favour of the liberty of the press has been more 
than justified, but Milton's enthusiasm in the canse 
of freedom of discussion did not blind him to the 
fact that the blessing might not be unalloyed. *I 
deny not,'' he wrote, ** but that it is of the greatest 
concernment in the Church and Commonwealth to 
have an eye how books bemean themselves as well 
as men, and thereafter to confine, imprison, and do 
sharpest justice on them as malefactors ; for books 
are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a 
potency of life in them to be as active as that soul ! | 

whose progeny they are. In them is preserved, as j ' 

in a phial, the purest e£Scacy and extraction of that \ ; 

liviug intellect which bred them. I know that they : \ 

are as lively and vigorously productive as those If 

fabulous dragon's teeth, and being sown up and \\ 

down, may chance to spring up armed men." The i ; 

^potency of life" in a bad book is identical with 
the potency of life in a snake. To come in contact 
'with either is dangerous. The fang of the one is 
not more deadly to the physical system than is the 
effect of the other on the mental system. Addison 
is severe on bad books, ''Writers of great talents,'* 
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he says, '' who employ their parts in propagating 
immorality and seasoning vicious sentiments with 
wit and humour, are to be looked upon as the pests 
of society and the enemies of mankind. They leave 
books behind them to scatter infection and destroy 
their posterity. They seem to have been sent into 
the world to deprave human nature and sink it into 
the condition of brutality." 

Milton aigues that knowledge of vice is necessaiy 
to the constituting of virtue. '' What wisdom can 
there be to choose, what continence to forbear, 
without the knowledge of evil! He that can 
apprehend and consider vice with all her baits and 
seeming pleasures and yet abstain, and yet distin- 
guish, and yet prefer that which is truly better, he 
is the true wayfaring Christian. I cannot praise a 
fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and un- 
breathed, that never sallies out and seeks her 
adversary.'' Of course Milton is here referring to 
men and women, but his remarks are suggestive in 
discussing the merits of the juvenile literature of 
the nineteenth century. Every word of his plea 
constitutes an argument in favour of rearing children 
/ in purity. To stand uncontaminated in the midst 

of vice undeniably is the highest form of virtue. 
But for the young undisciplined mind to resist 
assimilation would be impossible. A child accus- 
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tomed to read of nothing but buiglarieSy and bush- 
ranging, and murder, cannot fail to develop many 
unchristian traits. Unless the mind is ballasted 
with worthy principle, it will be borne helplessly 
away by an atmosphere of iniquity. We do not 
want the sons and daughters of Britain to grow up 
like hothouse plants ; rather let their hearts acquire 
the proverbial stoutness of their native oak. But 
even the oak is none the worse of the fostering care 
of the horticulturist, and if we can secure the 
strength of the oak with the sweetness of the grape, 
the result will repay any amount of trouble. A 
child need not become a milksop because he has 
been, taught to admire and observe that which is 
good. It is the God-fearing courage of a Gordon 
which his reading should engender, not the ignoble 
daring of a Ned Kelly. To compulsorily educate 
the children of the working classes, whilst allowing 
them to digest fiction as served up by the migori^ 
of their magazines, is to sharpen their wits to the 
inception and comprehension of the criminal motives 
and doings of the ** heroes" whom they are taught 
to admire. Only the most jealous regard to a 
boy's or girl's mental food will give him or her 
moral armour capable of resisting the insidious 
encroachments of depravity. 
This truth was recognised by Pelham's friend 
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when he uiged the necessity of teaching children to 
make use of fiction without perverting it to their 
prejudice, just as we have shown them how to tise a 
knife without cutting their fingers. ''Education/' 
said Vincent, ''must give common sense, and 
common sense is all that is necessaiy to distinguish 
between good and evil, whether in books or life." 
Do not put fiction into the hands of a child with no 
principle to guide him. " First fortify his intellect 
by reason, and you may then please his fancy with 
fiction. Do not excite his fancy with love and glory 
till you can instruct his judgment as to what love 
and gloiy are. Teach him, in short, to reflect before 
you permit him full indulgence to imagine." Ordi- 
nary persons may interpret these words as, " Start 
your son or daughter in the right path, and so give 
him or her a chance of arriving at a point where the 
doughs and quagmires of literature are powerless 
to hurt, however ominous they may seem." The 
responsibility rests with parents, and the object of 
deigymen and visitors to the poor generally should 
be to induce the mothers and fathers of our future 
working men and women to give a special eye to 
/ the fiction devoured by their children. "Were I 

a &ther," wrote Addison, after watching the effect 
of a ghost-story on some young people, "I should 
take a particular care to preserve my children fix>m 
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these little horrors of imagination, which they are 
apt to contract when they are young and are unable 
to throw off when they are in years.** How often 
do fathers and mothers undertake to acquaint them- 
selves with the books and journals read by their 
sons and daughters ? Fiction ought to constitute 
the mental diversion of a son or daughter, just as it 
constitutes the mental diversion of a mother or 
father. But if parents are to start a literary in- 
quisition, the judgment pronounced on any parti- 
cular book or journal, to be of use, must be sound. 
One respectable father withheld Tht Boyi 0%o% 
Paper from his son because he was acquainted with , 

the infamous character of another boys' journal of ; 

nearly the same title. Such a mistake does more \ 

than prevent the spread of really wholesome and 
instructive matter. It leads to distrust of the 
paternal verdict, and consequent disobedience. 

Experience is the only safe guide. Nothing seems 
more certain than that if the mother and father were ^ 

to watch the feelings aroused in a child by the 
different sorts of books first placed in its hands, 
they would be able to give it literature of a kind 
which would help to mould its mind into a graceful 1 1 

whole, iEmd to strengthen its weaker parts. Thus, "^ ! - 

they could, probably, counteract a disposition • 

to sentimentality or pessimism by vigorous and ! 
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optimistic narrative ; optimism or feverish nervous 
eneigy might find healthy qualification in stories 
of a mildly philosophic character. The emotions of 
which a child is capable are so ingenuously evinced 
that nothing ought to be easier than for parents to 
determine the sort of fiction likely to be most useful 
Let a child read stories of whatever character it 
likes. If experience shows that a particular kind 
of fiction is calculated to do harm, do not fly to its 
antithesis for a remedy. Compromise the difiiculty 
by giving the little one a story similar in subject- 
matter, but so modified in tone as to prove innocu- 
oua Parents may take it for certain, that if they 
adopt proper measures at the outset, they will. 
deprive reading of the great danger which it pos- 
sesses for the young. Start the child on the road of 
honour and truth, and prepare its mind for the 
reception and retention of sound principles. That 
is what it is necessary to do in these days of 
high pressure and sensationalism. The period of 
adolescence has its risks, but these risks will be 
small or great in proportion as their source is wisely 
or unwisely dealt with. 
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